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IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


In the autumn month of September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, wherein 
these presents bear date, two idle appren- 
tices, exhausted by the long hot summer and 
the long hot work it had brought with it, 
ran away from their employer. They were 
bound to a highly meritorious lady (named 
Literature), of fair credit and repute, though, 
it must be acknowledged, not quite so highly 
esteemed in the City as she might be. This 
isthe more remarkable, as there is nothing 
against the respectable lady in that quarter, 
but quite the contrary ; her family having 
rendered eminent service to many famous 
citizens of London, It may be sufficient to 
name Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor 
under King Richard the Second, at the time 
of Wat Tyler’s insurrection, and Sir Richard 
Whittington: which latter distinguished man 
and magistrate was doubtless indebted to 
the lady’s family for the gift of his celebrated 
cat. There is also strong reason to suppose 
that they rang the Highgate bells for him 
with their own hands. 

The misguided young men who thus shirked 
their duty to the mistress from whom they 
had received many favors, were actuated by 
the low idea of making a perfectly idle trip, 
in any direction. They had no intention of 
going anywhere, in particular ; they wanted 
to see nothing, they wanted to know nothing, 
they wanted to learn nothing, they wanted 
todo nothing. They wanted only to be idle. 
They took to themselves (after Hocarru), 
the names of Mr. Thomas Idle and Mr. 
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had not been too idle to preach ; a one entire 
and perfect chrysolite of idleness. 

The two idle apprentices found themselves, 
within a few hours of their escape, walking 
down into the North of England. That is to 
say, Thomas was lying in a meadow, looking 
at the railway trains as they passed over a 
distant viaduct—which was his idea of walk- 
ing down into the North; while Francis was 
walking a mile due South against time— 
which was his idea of walking down into the 
North. In the meantime the day waned, and 
ithe milestones remained unconquered. 

“Tom,” said Goodchild, “The sun is get- 
ting low. Up, and let us go forward !” 
| “Nay,” quoth Thomas Idle, “I have not 
done with Annie Laurie yet.” And he pro- 
| ceeded with that idle but popular ballad, to the 
| effect that for the bonnie young person of 
that name he would “lay him doonand dee,”— 
equivalent, in prose, tolay him down and die. 
| “What an ass that fellow was!” cried 

Goodchild, with the bitter emphasis of con- 
—e 

“ Which fellow ?” asked Thomas Idle, 

“The fellow in your song. Lay him doon 
and dee! Finely he’d show off before the 
girl by doing that. A Sniveller ! Why couldn’t 
| he get up, and punch somebody’s head !” 

“ Whose?” asked Thomas Idle. 

“ Anybody’s. Everybody’s would be better 
than nobody’s! If I fell into that state of 
|mind about a girl, do you think I’d lay me 
|doon and dee? No, sir,” proceeded Good- 
child, with a disparaging assumption of the 
Scottish accent, “I'd get me oop and peetch 
into somebody. Wouldn’t you?” 

“J wouldn’t have anything to do with her,” 
yawned Thomas Idie. “ Whyshould I take 





Francis Goodchild; but, there was not a/the trouble?” 


moral pin to chodse between them, and they 
were both idle in the last degree. 

Between Francis and Thomas, however, 
there was this difference of character : Good- 
child was laboriously idle, and would take 
upon himself any amount of pains and labour 
to assure himself that he was idle; in short, 
had no better idea of idleness than that it 
was useless industry. Thomas Idle, on the 
other hand, was an idler of the unmixed 
Irish or Neapolitan type ; a passive idler, a 
born-and-bred idler, a consistent idler, who 


“It’s no trouble Tom, to fall in love,” 
said Goodchild, shaking his head. 

“Tt’s trouble enough to fall out of it, once 
| you’re in it,” retorted Tom. “So I keep out 





‘of it altogether. It would be better for you, 


if you did the same.” 

| Mr. Goodchild, who is always in love with 
somebody, and not unfrequently with several 
objects at once, made no reply. He heaved 
a sigh of the kind which is termed by the 
lower orders “a bellowser,” and then, heav- 
ing Mr. Idle on his feet (who was not half so 
heavy as the sigh), urged him northward. 


| Practised what he would have preached if he , 
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These two lmd sent their personal baggage 
on by train: only retaining, each a knap- 
sack. Idle now applied himself to constantly 
regretting the train, to tracking it through 
the intricacies of Bradshaw’s Guide, and 
finding out where it was now—and where 
now—and where now—and to asking what 
was the use of walking, when you could 
ride at such a pace as that. Was it to 
see thecountry? If that was the object, 
look at it out of carriage-windows, ‘There 
was a great deal more of it to be seen there, 
than here. Besides, who wanted to see the 
country? Nobody. And, again, who ever 
did walk? Nobody. Fellows set off to walk, 
but they never did it. They came back and 
said they did, but they didn’t. Then why 
should he walk? He wouldn’t walk. He 
swore it by this milestone ! 

It was the fifth from London, so far had 
they penetrated intothe North. Submitting 
to the powerful chain of argument, Good- 
child proposed a return to the Metropolis, 
and a falling back upon Euston Square 
Terminus. Thomas assented with alacrity, and 
so they walked down into the North by the 
next morning’s express, and carried their 


knapsacks in the luggage-van. 


It was like all other expresses, as every | 


express is and must be. It bore through the 
harvested country, a smell like a large wash- 
ing-day, and a sharp issue of steam as from a 
huge brazen tea-urn. The greatest power in 
nature and art combined, it yet glided over 
dangerous heights in the sight of people look- 
ing up from fields and roads, as smoothly 
and unreally as a light miniature plaything. 
Now, the engine shrieked in hysterics of such 
intensity, that it seemed desirable that the 
men who had her in charge should hold her 
feet, slap her hands, and bring her to; now, 


burrowed into tunnels with a stubborn and} 
undemonstrative energy so confusing that the | 


train seemed to be flying back into leagues 
of darkness. Here, were station after 
station, swallowed up by the express without 
stopping ; here, stations where it fired itself 
in like a volley of cannon-balls, swooped 
away four country-people with nosegays and 
three men of business with portmanteaus, 
and fired itself off again, bang, bang, bang ! 
At long intervals were uncomfortable refresh- 
ment rooms, made more uncomfortable by 
the scorn of Beauty towards Beast, the 
public (but to whom she never relented, as 
Beauty did in the story, towards the other 
Beast), and where sensitive stomachs were 
fed, with a contemptuous sharpness occasion- 
ing indigestion. Here, again, were stations 
with nothing going but a bell, and wonder- 
ful wooden razors set aloft on great posts, 
shaving the air. In these fields, the horses, 
sheep, and cattle were well used to the 
thundering meteor, and didn’t mind; in 
those, they were all set scampering to- 
gether, and a herd of pigs scoured after 
them. The pastoral country darkened, be- 


came coaly, became smoky, became infernal, 
got better, got worse, improved again, grew 
rugged, turned romantic; was a wood, a 
stream, a chain of hills, a gorge, a moor, a 
cathedral town, a fortified place, a waste, 
Now, miserable black dwellings, a black 
canal, and sick black towers of chim- 
neys; now, a trim garden, where the 
flowers were bright and fair; now, a wilder- 
ness of hideous altars all a-blaze ; now, the 
water meadows with their fairy rings; now, 
the mangy patch of unlet building ground 
outside the stagnant town, with the larger 
ring where the Circus was last week. The 
temperature changed, the dialect changed, 
the people changed, faces got sharper, man- 
ner got shorter, eyes got shrewder and 
harder ; yet all so quickly, that the spruce 
guard. in the London uniform and silver lace, 
had not yet rumpled his shirt-collar, delivered 
half the dispatches in his shining little pouch, 
or read his newspaper. 

Carlisle! Idle and Goodchild had got to 
Carlisle. It looked congenially and delight- 
fully idle. Something in the way of public 
amusement had happened last month, and 
something else was going to happen before 
Christmas ; and, in the meantime there was 
a lecture on India for those who liked it— 
which Idle and Goodchild did not. Like- 
wise, by those who liked them, there were 
impressions to be bought of all the vapid 
prints, going and gone, and of nearly all the 
vapid beoks. For those who wanted to put 
anything in missionary boxes, here were the 
boxes, For those who wanted the Reverend 
Mr. Podgers (artist’s proofs, thirty shillings), 
here was Mr. Podgers to any amount. Not 
less gracious and abundant, Mr. Codgers, 
also of the vineyard, but opposed to Mr. 
Podgers, brotherly tooth and nail. Here, 
were guide-books to the neighbouring anti- 
quities, and eke the Lake country, in several 
dry and husky sorts ; here, many physically 
and morally impossible heads of both sexes, 
for young ladies to copy, in the exercise of the 
art of drawing; here, further, a large im- 
pression of Mr. Spurcron, solid as to the 
flesh, not to say even something gross. The 
working young men of Carlisle were drawn 
up, with their hands in their pockets, across 
the pavements, four and six abreast, and 
appeared (much to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Idle) to have nothing else to do, ‘The work- 
ing and growing young women of Carlisle, 
from the age of twelve upwards, promenaded 
the streets in the cool of the evening, and 
rallied the said young men. Sometimes the 
young men rallied the young women, as 10 
the case of a group gathered round an 
accordion-player, from among whom a young 
man advanced behind a’ young woman for 
whom he appeared to have a tenderness, and 
hinted to her that he was there and playful, 
by giving her (he wore clogs) a kick. 

On market morning, Carlisle woke up | 


amazingly, and became (to the two Idle 
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Apprentices) disagreeably and reproachfully | and much rained upon ; here and there, har- 
busy. There were its cattle market, its sheep | vest still unreaped. Well cultivated gardens 
market, and its pig market down by the| attached to the cottages, with plenty of pro- 

Lonely 


river, with raw-boned and shock-headed Rob | duce forced out of their hard soil. 
Roys hiding their Lowland dresses beneath| nooks, and wild ; but people can be born, and 














heavy plaids, prowling in and out among the 
animals, and flavouring the air with fumes of 
whiskey. There was its corn market down 
the main street, with hum of chaffering over 
open sacks. There was its general market 
in the street too, with heather brooms on 
which the purple flower still flourished, and 
heather baskets primitive and fresh to be- 
hold. With women trying on clogs and caps 
at open stalls, and “ Bible stalls ” adjoining. 
With “Doctor Mantle’s Dispensary for the 
eure of all Human Maladies and no charge 
for advice,” and with Doctor Mantle’s “ Labo- 
ratory of Medical, Chemical, and Botanical 
Science ””—both healing institutions esta- 
blished on one pair of trestles, one board, 
and one sun-blind. With the renowned 
phrenologist from London, begging to be 
| favoured (at sixpence each) with the com- 
pany of clients of both sexes, to whom, 
on examination of their heads, he would 
make revelations “enabling him or her to 
know themselves.” Through all these bar- 
gains and blessings, the recruiting-serjeant 
watchfully elbowed his way, a thread of War 
in the peaceful skein. Likewise on the walls 
were printed hints that the Oxford Blues 
might not be indisposed to hear of a few fine 
active young men; and that whereas the 
standard of that distinguished corps is full 
six feet, “growing lads of five feet eleven” 
need not absolutely despair of being accepted. 

Scenting the morning air more pleasantly 
than the buried majesty of Denmark did, 
Messrs. Idle and Goodchild rode away 
from Carlisle at eight o’clock one forenoon, 
bound for the village of Heske, Newmarket, 
some fourteen miles distant. Goodchild (who 
had already begun to doubt whether he was 
idle: as his way always is when he has 
nothing to do), had read of a certain black 
old Cumberland hill or mountain, called 
Carrock, or Carrock Fell; and had arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be the culmi- 
nating triumph of Idleness to ascend the 
same. Thomas Idle, dwelling on the pains 
inseparable from that achievement, had 
expressed the strongest doubts of the expe- 
diency, and even of the sanity, of the enter- 
prise ; but Goodchild had carried his point, 
| and they rode away. 

, Up hill and down hill, and twisting to the 
right, and twisting to the left, and with old 
Skiddaw (who has vaunted himself a great 
deal more than his merits deserve ; but that 
is rather the way of the Lake country), dodg- 
ing the apprentices in a picturesque and 
pleasant manner. Good, weather-proof, warm, 
peasant houses, well white-limed, scantily 
dotting the road. Clean children coming out 


| married, and buried in such nooks, and can 
live and love, and be loved, there as else- 
where, thank God! (Mr. Goodchild's re- 
mark.) By-and-by, the village. Black, eoarse- 
stoned, rough-windowed houses; some with 
outer staircases, like Swiss houses; a sinu- 
ous and stony gutter winding up hill and 
round the corner, by way of street. All 
the children running out directly. Women 
| pausing in washing, to peep from doorways 
| and very little windows. Such were the 
observations of Messrs. Idle and Goodchild, 
as their conveyance stopped at the village 
shoemaker’s. Old Carrock gloomed down 
upon it all in a very ill-tempered state ; and 
rain was beginning. 

The village shoemaker declined to have 
anything to do with Carrock. No visitors 
went up Carrock. No visitors came there 
at all, Aa’ the world ganged awa’ yon. The 
| driver appealed to the Innkeeper. ‘The Inn- 
keeper had two men working in the fields, 
and one of them should be called in, to go up 
Carrock as guide. Messrs. Idle and Goodchild, 
highly approving, entered the Innkeeper’s 
house, to drink whiskey and eat oakcake. 

The Innkeeper was not idle enough—was 
not idle at all, which was a great fault in 
him—but was a fine specimen of a north- 
country man, or any kind of man. He hada 
ruddy cheek, a bright eye, a well-knit frame, 
an immense hand, a cheery outspeaking 
voice, and a straight, bright, broad look. He 
had a drawing-room, too, up-stairs, which 
was worth a visit to the Cumberland Fells. 
(This was Mr. Francis Goodchild’s opinion, 
in which Mr. Thomas Idle did not concur.) 

The ceiling of this drawing-room was so 
crossed and re-crossed by beams of unequal 
lengths, radiating from a centre in a corner, 
that it looked like a broken star-fish. The 
room was comfortably and solidly furnished 
with good mahogany and horsehair. It had 
a snug fire-side, and a couple of well-cur- 
tained windows, looking out upon the wild 
country behind the house. What it most 
developed was, an unexpected taste for little 
ornaments and nick-nacks, of which it con- 
tained a most surprising number. They 
were not very various, consisting in great 
part of waxen babies with their limbs more 
or less mutilated, appealing on one leg to the 
parental affections from under little eupping- 
glasses ; but, Uncle Tom was there, in crock- 
ery, receiving theological instructions from 
Miss Eva, who grew out of his side likea 
wen, in an exceedingly rough state of profile 
propagandism. Engravings of Mr. Hunt’s 
country-boy, before and after his pie, were 
on the wall, divided by a highly-coloured 
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to look, carrying other clean children as! nautical piece, the subject of which had all 
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great way through a sea of a regular pattern, 
like a lady’s collar. A benevolent elderly 
gentleman of the last century, with a 
powdered head, kept guard, in oil and 
varnish, over a most perplexing piece of 
furniture on a table ; in appearance between 
a driving seat and an angular knife-box, but, 
when opened, a musical instrument of 
tinkling wires, exactly like David’s harp 
packed for travelling. Everything became a 
nick-nack in this curious room. The copper 
tea-kettle, burnished up to the highest point 
of glory, took his station ona stand of his 
own at the greatest possible distance from 
the fire-place, and said, “ By your leave, not a 
kittle, but a bijou.” The Staffordshire-ware 
butter-dish with the cover on, got upon a 
little round occasional table in a window, 
with a worked top, and announced itself to 
the two chairs accidentally placed there, as 
an aid to polite conversation, a graceful trifle 
in china to be chatted over by callers, as 
they airily trifled away the visiting moments 
of a butterfly existence, in that rugged old 
village on the Cumberland Fells. The very 
footstool could not keep the floor, but got 
upon the sofa, and therefrom proclaimed 
itself, in high relief of white and liver-colored 
wool, a favourite spaniel coiled up for repose. 
Though, truly, in spite of its bright glass 
eyes, the spaniel was the least successful 
assumption in the collection : being perfectly 
flat, and dismally suggestive of a recent mis- 


take in sitting down, on the part of some cor- 
pulent member of the family. 

There were books, too, in this room ; books 
on the table, books on the chimney-piece, 


books in an open press in the corner. Field- 
ing was there, and Smollett was there, and 
Steele and Addison were there, in dispersed 
volumes ; and there were tales of those who 
go down to the sea in ships, for windy nights ; 
and there was really a choice of good books 
for rainy days or fine. It was so very plea- 
sant to see these things in such a lonesome 
by-place—so very agreeable to find these 
evidences of a taste, however homely, that 
went beyond the beautiful cleanliness and 
trimness of the house—so fanciful to imagine 
what a wonder the room must be to the little 
children born in the gloomy village—what 
grand impressions of it those of them who 
became wanderers over the earth would 
carry away ; and how, at distant ends of the 
world, some old voyagers would die, cherish- 
ing the belief that the finest apartment 
known to men was once in the Hesket- 
Newmarket Inn, in rare old Cumberland— 
it was such a charmingly lazy pursuit to 
entertain these rambling thoughts over the| 
choice oat-cake and the genial whiskey, that | 
Mr. Idle and Mr. Goodchild never asked 
themselves how it came to pass that the men 
in the fields were never heard of more, how 
the stalwart landlord replaced them without | 
explanation, how his dog-cart came to be! 
waiting at the door, and how everything | 
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was arranged without the least arrangement, 
for climbing to old Carrock’s shouiders, and 
standing on his head. 

Without a word of inquiry, therefore, 
The Two Idle Apprentices drifted out re- 
signedly into a fine, soft, close, drowsy, pene- 
trating rain; got into the landlord's light 
dog-cart, and rattled off, through the village, 
for the foot of Carrock. The journey at the 
outset was not remarkable. The Cumber- 
land road went up and down like other roads; 
the Cumberland curs burst out from backs of 
cottages and barked like other curs, and the 
Cumberland peasantry stared after the dog. 
cart amazeédly, as long as it was in sight, like 
the rest of their race. The approach to the 
foot of the mountain resembled the approaches 
to the feet of most other mountains all over 
the world. The cultivation gradually ceased, 
the trees grew gradually rare, the road be- 
came gradually rougher, and the sides of the 
mountain looked gradually more and more 
lofty, and more and more difficult to get up. 
The dog-cart was left at a lonely farm-house, 
The landlord borrowed a large umbreila, and, 
assuming in an instant the character of the 
most cheerful and adventurous of guides, led 
the way to the ascent. Mr. Goodchild looked 
eagerly at the top of the mountain, and, feel- 
ing apparently that he was now going to be 
very lazy indeed, shone all over wonder- 
fully to the eye, under the influence of 
the contentment within and the mois- 
ture without. Only in the bosom of Mr. 
Thomas Idle did Despondency now hold 
her gloomy state. He kept it a secret ; but 
he would have given a very handsome sum, 
when the ascent began, to have been back 
again at the inn. The sides of Carrock 
looked fearfully steep, and the top of Carrock 
was hidden in mist. The rain was falling 
faster and faster. The knees of Mr. Idle— 
always weak on walking excursions—shivered 
aud shook with fear and damp. The wet 
was already penetrating through the young 
man’s outer coat to a bran new shodting- 
jacket, for which he had reluctantly paid the 
large sum of two guineas on leaving town ; 
he had no stimulating refreshment about him 
but a small packet of clammy gingerbread 
nuts ; he had nobody to give him an arn, 
nobody to push him gently behind, nobody 
to pull him up tenderly in front, nobody to 
speak to who really felt the difficulties of the 
ascent, the dampness of the rain, the dense- 
ness of the mist, and the unutterable folly of 
climbing, undriven, up any steep place in the 
world, when there is level ground within reach 
to walk oninstead. Was it for this that Thomas 
had left London? London,wherethere are nice 
short walksin level public gardens, with benches 
of repose set up at convenient distances for 
weary travellers — London, where rugged 
stone is humanely pounded into little lumps 
for the road, and intelligently shaped into 
smooth slabs for the pavement! No! it was 
not for the laborious ascent of the crags of 
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Carrock that Idle had left his native city and |spirit within him representing but too aptly 
travelled to Cumberland. Never did he feel | the candle that had just been put out. Up 
more disastrously convinced that he hadjand up and up again, till a ridge is reached, 
committed a very grave error in judgmentthan | and the outer edge of the mist on the summit 
when he found himself standing in the rain|of Carrock is darkly and drizzlingly. near. 
at the bottom of a steep mountain, and knew| Is this the top? No, nothing like the top, 
that the responsibility rested on his weak | It is an aggravating peculiarity of all moun- 
shoulders of actually getting to the top of it. | tains, that, although they have only one top 

The honest landlord went first, the beam- | when they are seen (as they ought always to 
ing Goodchild followed, the mournful Idle| be seen) from below, they turn out to have a 
brought up the rear. From time to time,! perfect erruption of false tops whenever the 
the two foremost members of the expedition | traveller is sufficiently ill-advised to go out 
changed places in the order of march ; but of his way for the purpose of ascending them. 
the rearguard never altered his position. Up} Carrock is but a trumpery little mountain of 
the mountain or down the mountain, in the 
water or out of it, over the rocks, through 
the bogs, skirting the heather, Mr. Thomas 
Idle was always the last, and was always the 
man who had to be looked after and waited 
for. At first the ascent was delusively easy : 
the sides of the mountain sloped gradually, 
and the material of which they were com- 
posed was a soft spongy turf, very tender 
and pleasant to walk upon. After a hundred 


fifteen hundred feet, and it presumes to have 
false tops, and even precipices, as if it was 
Mont Blane. No matter ; Goodchild enjoys 
it, and will go on; and Idle, who is afraid of 
being left behind by himself, must follow. 
On entering the edge of the mist, the landlord 
stops, and says he hopes that it will not get 
any thicker. It is twenty years since he last 
ascended Carrock, and it is barely possible, 
if the mist increases, that the party may be 


dreadful intimation, and is not in the least 
impressed by it. He marches for the top 
that is never to be found, as if he was the 
Wandering Jew, bound to go on for ever, in 
defiance of everything. The landlord faith- 
fully accompanies him. The two, to the dim 
eye of Idie,far below, look in the exaggerative 
mist, like a pair of friendly giants, mounting 
the steps of some invisible castle together. Up 
and up, and then down a little, and then up, 
and then along a strip of level ground, and 
then up again. The wind, a wind unknown 
in the happy valley, blows keen and strong ; 
the rain-mist gets impenetrable; a dreary 
little cairn of stones appears. The landlord 
adds one to the heap, first walking all round 


the easy slope disappeared, and the rocks 
began. Not noble, massive rocks, standing 
upright, keeping a certain regularity in their 
positions, and possessing, now and then, flat 
tops to sit upon, but little, irritating, com- 
fortless rocks, littered about anyhow by 
Nature ; treacherous, disheartening rocks of 
all sorts of small shapes and small sizes, 
bruisers of tender toes and trippers-up of 
wavering feet. When these impediments 
were passed, heather and slough followed. 
Here the steepness of the ascent was slightly 
mitigated ; and here the exploring party of 
three turned round to look at the view below 
them. The scene of the moorland and the fields 
was like a feeble water-colour drawing half 
sponged out. The mist was darkening, the|the cairn as if he were about to perform an 
rain was thickening, the trees were dotted incantation, then dropping the stone on to 
about like spots of faint shadow, the division-|the top of the heap with the gesture of a 
lines which mapped out the fields were all| magician adding an ingredient to a cauldron 
etting blurred together, and the lonely farm-| in full bubble. Goodchild sits down by the 
ouse where the dog-cart had been left,| cairn as if it was his study-table at home ; 
loomed spectral in the grey light like the| Idle, drenched and panting, stands up with 
last human dwelling at the end of the habit- | his back to the wind, ascertains distinctly that 
able world. Was this a sight worth climbing | this is the top at last, looks round with ail the 
tosee? Surely—surely not ! little curiosity that is left in him, and gets, in 
Up again—for the top of Carrock is not] return, a magnificent view of—Nothing! 

reached yet. ‘he landlord, just as good-| The effect of this sublime spectacle on the 
tempered and obliging as he was at the/minds of the exploring : party is a little 
bottom of the mountain. Mr. Goodchild | injured by the nature of the direct conclusion 
brighter in the eyes and rosier in the face | to which the sight of it points—the said con- 
than ever ; full of cheerful remarks and apt|clusion being that the mountain mist has 
quotations ; and walking with a springiness| actually gathered round them, as the land- 
of step wonderful to behold. Mr. Idle,|lord feared it would. It now becomes impe- 
farther and farther in the rear, with the] ratively necessary to settle the exact situation 
water squeaking in the toes of his boots,}of the farm-house in the valley at which the 
with his two-guinea shooting-jacket clinging | dog-cart has been left, before the travellers 
damply to his aching sides, with his over-coat | attempt to descend. While the landlord is 
80 full of rain, and standing out so pyramidi-| endeavouring to make this discovery in his 
cally stiff, in consequence, from his shoulders}own way, Mr. Goodchild plunges his hand 
| downwards, that he felt as if he was walking] under his wet eoat, draws ont a little red 
| in a gigantic extinguisher—the despairing| morocco-case, opens it, and displays to the 
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| 

| Mm ° . 
yards or so, however, the verdant scene and lost on the mountain. Goodchild hears this 
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view of his companions a neat pocket-com-| 
pass. The north is found, the point at which 
the farm-house is situated is settled, and the| 
descent begins, After a little downward 
walking, Idle (behind as usual) sees his 
fellow-travellers turn aside sharply—tries to 
follow them—loses them in the mist—is 
shouted after, waited for, recovered—and | 
then finds that a halt has been ordered, 
partly on his account, partly for the purpose 
of again consulting the compass. 

The point in debate is settled as before be- 
tween Goodchild and the landlord, and the 
expedition moves on, not down the mountain, 
but marching straight forward round the 
slope of it. The difficulty of following this 
new route is acutely felt by Thomas Idle. 
He finds the hardship of walking at all, 
greatly increased by the fatigue of moving 
his feet straight forward along the side of a} 





slope, when their natural tendency, at every 
step, is to turn off at a right angle, and go 
straight down the declivity. Let the reader | 
imagine himself to be walking along the roof 
of a barn, instead of up or down it, and he 
will have an exact idea of the pedestrian 
difficulty in which the travellers had now in- 
volved themselves. In ten minutes more 
Idle was lost in the distance again, was 
shouted for, waited for, recovered as before ; 
found Goodchild repeating his observation of 
the compass, and remonstrated warmly 
against the sideway route that his com- 
panions persisted in following. It appeared 
to the uninstructed mind of Thomas that 
when three men want to get to the bottom 
of a mountain, their business is to walk down 
it ; and he put this view of the case, not only 
with emphasis, but even with some irrita- 
bility. He was answered from the scientific 
eminence of the compass on which his com- 
panions were mounted, that there was a 
frightful chasm somewhere near the foot of 
Carrock, called The Black Arches, into which 
the travellers were sure to march in the mist, 
if they risked continuing the descent from 
the place where they had now halied. Idle 
received this answer with the silent respect 
which was due to the commanders of the 
expedition, and followed along the roof of the 
barn, or rather the side of the mountain, 
reflecting upon the assurance which he re- | 
ceived on starting again, that the object of 
the party was only to gain “a certain point,” 
and, this haven attained, to continue the 
descent afterwards until the foot of Carrock | 
was reached. Though quite unexceptionable 
as an abstract form of expression, the phrase 
“a certain point” has the disadvantage of 
sounding rather vaguely when it is pro- 
nounced on unknown ground, under a canopy 
of mist much thicker than a London fog. 
Nevertheless, after the compass, this phrase 
was all the clue the party had to hold by, 
and Idle clung to the extreme end of it as 
hopefully as he could. 

More sideway walking, thicker and thicker 
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mist, all sorts of points reached except the 
“certain point ;” third loss of Idle, third 
shouts for him, third recovery of him, third 
consultation of compass. Mr. Goodchild 
draws it tenderly from his pocket, and pre- 
pares to adjust it on a stone. Something 
falls on the turf—it is the glass. Something 
else drops immediately after—it is the 
needle. The compass is broken, and the ex- 
ploring party is lost ! 

It is the practice of the English portion of 
the human race to receive all great disasters 
in dead silence. Mr. Goodchild restored the 
useless compass to his pocket without saying 
a word, Mr. Idle looked at the landlord, and 
the landlord looked at Mr. Idle. There was 
nothing for it now but to go on blindfold, 
and trust to the chapter ofchances. Accord- 
ingly, the lost travellers moved forward, still 
walking round the slope of the mountain, 
still desperately resolved to avoid the Black 
Arches, and to succeed in reaching the 
“certain point.” 

A quarter of an hour brought them to the 
brink of a ravine, at the bottom of which 
there flowed a muddy little stream. Here 
another halt was called, and another con- 
sultation took place. The landlord, still 
clinging pertinaciously to the idea of reaching 
the “point,” voted for crossing the ravine 
and going on round the slope of the moun- 
tain. Mr. Goodchild, to the great relief of 
his fellow-traveller, took another view of the 
case, and backed Mr. Idle’s proposal to 


\descend Carrock at once, at any hazard— 


the rather as the running stream was a sure 
guide to follow from the mountain to the 
valley. Accordingly, the party descended to 
the rugged and stony banks of the stream; 


;and here again Thomas lost ground sadly, 


and fell far behind his travelling companions. 
Not much more than six weeks had elapsed 
since he had sprained one of his ancles, and 
he began to feel this same ancle getting 
rather weak when he found himself among 
the stones that were strewn about the 
running water. Goodchild and the landlord 
were getting farther and farther ahead of 
him. He saw them cross the stream and 
disappear round a projection on its banks. 
He heard them shout the moment after as a 
signal that they had halted and were waiting 
for him. Answering the shout, he mended 
his pace, crossed the stream where they had 
crossed it, and was within one step of the 
opposite bank, when his foot slipped on 4 
wet stone, his weak ankle gave a twist out- 
wards, a hot, rending, tearing pain ran 
through it at the same moment, and down 
fell the idlest c¢ the Two Idle Apprentices, 
crippled in an instant. 

The situation was now, in plain terms, one 
of absolute danger. There lay Mr. Idle 
writhing with pain, there was the mist a8 
thick as ever, there was the Jandlord as com- 
pletely lost as the strangers whom he was 
conducting, and there was the compass 
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broken in Goodchild’s pocket. ‘To leave the | 
wretched Thomas on unknown ground was 
plainly impossible ; and to get him to walk 
with a badly sprained ankle seemed equally 
out of the question. However, Goodchild 
(brought back by his ery for help) bandaged 
the ankle with a pocket-handkerchief, and 
assisted by the landlord, raised the crippled 
Apprentice to his legs, offered him a shoulder 
to lean on, and exhorted him for the sake of 
the whole party to try if he could walk. 
Thomas, assisted by the shoulder on one side, 
and a stick on the other, did try, with what | 
pain and difficulty those only can imagine 
who have sprained an ankle and have had to 
tread on it afterwards. At a pace adapted 
to the feeble hobbling of a newly-lamed 
man, the lost party moved on, rl 
ignorant whether they were on the right 
side of the mountain or the wrong, and| 
equally uncertain how long Idle would be 
able to contend with the pain in his ancle, 
before he gave in altogether and fell down 
again, unable to stir another step. 

Slowly and more slowly, as the clog of 
crippled Thomas weighed heavily and more 
heavily on the march of the expedition, the 
lost travellers followed the windings of the | 
stream, till they came to a faintly-marked 
eart-track, branching off nearly at right 
angles, to the left, After a little consulta- 
tion it was resolved to follow this dim vestige 
of a road in the hope that it might lead to 
some furm or cottage, at which Idle could 
be left in safety. It was now getting on to- 
wards the afternoon, and it was fast becoming 
more than doubtful whether the party, de- 
layed in their progress as they now were, might 
not be overtaken by the darkness before the 
right route was found, and be condemned to 
pass the night on the mountain, without bit 
or drop to comfort them, in their wet clothes, 

The cart-track grew fainter and fainter, 
until it was washed out altogether by another 
little stream, dark, turbulent, and rapid. 
The landlord suggested, judging by the colour 
of the water, that it must be flowing from 
one of the lead mines in the neighbourhood of 
Carrock ; and the travellers accordingly kept 
by the stream for a little while, in the hope of 
possibly wandering towards help in that way. 
Atter walking forward about two hundred 
yards, they came upon a mine indeed, but 
a mine, exhausted and abandoned ; a dismal, 
ruinous place, with nothing but the wreck of 
its works and buildings left to speak for it. 
Here, there were a few sheep feeding. The 
landlord looked at them earnestly, thought 
he recognised the marks on them—then 
thought he did not—finally gave up the sheep 
in despair—and walked on, just as ignorant 
of the whereabouts of the party as ever. 

The march in the dark, literally as well as 
metaphorically in the dark, had now been 
continued for three-quarters of an hour from 
the time when the crippled Apprentice had 
met with his accident. Mr. Idle, with all the | 





will to conquer the pain in his ankle, and to 
hobble on, found the power rapidly failing 
him, and felt that another ten minutes at 
most would find him at the end of his last 
physical resources. He had just made up his 
mind on this point, and was about to com- 
municate the dismal result of his reflections 
to his companions, when the mist suddenly 
brightened, and began to lift straight ahead. 
In another minute, the landlord, who was in 
advance, proclaimed that he saw a tree. 
Before long, other trees appeared—then a 
cottage—then a house beyond the cottage, 
and a familiar line of road rising behind it. 
Last of all, Carrock itself loomed darkly into 
view, far away to the right hand. The party 
had not only got down the mountain without 
knowing how, but had wandered away from 
it in the mist, without knowing why—away, 
far down on the very moor by which they had 
approached the base of Carrock that morning. 

The happy lifting of the mist, and the 
still happier discovery that the travellers 
had groped their way, though by a very 
round-about direction, to within a mile or 
so of the part of the valley in which the 
farm-house was situated, restored Mr. Idle’s 
sinking spirits and reanimated his failing 
strength. While the landlord ran off to get 
the dog-cart, Thomas was assisted by Good- 
child to the cottage which had been the first 
building seen when the darkness brightened, 
and ‘vas propped up against the garden-wall, 
like an artist’s lay-figure waiting to be for- 
warded, until the dog-cart should arrive 
from the farm-house below. In due time— 
and a very long time it seemed to Mr. Idle— 
the rattle of wheels was heard, and the 
crippled Apprentice was lifted into his seat. 
As the dog-cart was driven back to the inn, 
the landlord related an anecdote which he 
had just heard at the farm-house, of an un- 
happy man who had been lost, like his two 
guests and himself, on Carrock ; who had 
passed the night there alone ; who had been 
found the next morning, “scared and 
starved ;’ and who never went out after- 
wards, except on his way to the grave. Mr. 
Idle heard this sad story, and derived at 
least one useful impression from it. Bad as 
the pain in his ankle was, he contrived to 
bear it patiently, for he felt grateful that a 
worse accident had not befallen him in the 
wilds of Carrock, 


INDIAN RECRUITS AND INDIAN 
ENGLISH. 

In Europe, the task of recruiting-sergeant 
is anything but a sinecure, In fact, scarcely 
any nation relies on any other than forced 
conscription to replenish its armies. England 
alone seems able to furnish an adequate 
number of volunteers, and even in England, 
the demand is often much beyond the supply. 

In India, on the other hand, the usual 
difficulties vanish, and new ones take their 
place. There, the supply—drawn as it is from 
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a swarming population of almost two hun-|resisted on the ground that a race long 
dred millions—appears illimitable. The re-| enslaved, must have had all merit crushed 
cruiting agent has but to pick and choosejout of it. Certainly, to have recruited 
among innumerable applicants. On his deci-| among the Helots for an army to keep in 
sion rest interests of vast importance to) their old masters of Sparta, would have been 
the security and well-being of the empire. | hopeless enough, The redeeming feature is, 
The most natural candidates for preferment|that the Helots of India are no household 
in any capacity, are, of course, the classes} slaves, no servile race, mixed up with their 
that happen to be dominant. The comely, | rulers, and dwelling under their yoke. 
well-grown Brahmin, and the fiery-tempered} ‘The real truthis, that the high caste na- 
Mahometan presented themselves as appli-| tives have always given the cold shoulder to 
cants for military service, nor can we blame! their unclean neighbours, The Hindoo has 
the government which accepted them. | kept the rich paddy-fields and corn-plains, 
When the Bengal army was first organised, | the stately cities and the villages nestling 
nothing was known respecting the strange! among groves and gardens, while the Bheel 
aboriginal races that crouched in the jungles! andthe Coolie were driven to the tangled 
or ranged the hills, Their numbers, their |mountain and the swampy jungle. There, in 
dispositions, were matters about which | untrodden forests, reside a hundred hardy 
Leadenhall Street knew nothing. No tribes whose existence we have as yet almost 
European could speak their uncouth lan-|ignored, but to whom England may, if she 
guages or had ever cared to explore | pleases, appear in the character ofa deliverer, 
the haunts of Gonds, and Bheels, and! Amongthe Neilgherry Mountains, in a climate 
Jats ; nations as unlike the Hindoos as the; where the thermometer seldom reaches se- 
Highianders of a hundred years back were | venty degrees, even in summer, dwell a tribe of 
unlike the inhabitants of Kent and Surrey. | highlanders—the Todahs—who are almost as 


The only races with whom the British con- 
querors of India had any intercourse were 
the Hindoos and Mussulmans, The only 
language in which they attained to any pro- 


'robust and courageous as Europeans. ‘These 
people, who are rich in cattle, and to whom 
|Government pays an annual subsidy for the 
,occupation of Ootacamund, look with con- 


ficiency was that curious conventional tongue, | tempt on the Hindoos of the hot country, 
the Hindustani. Even Hindustani has not! and would make first-rate grenadiers. 
been half as much studied as policy and good} ‘The Coolies of Northern India are not 
sense would have prescribed. Twenty years only a strong and enduring race, but have 
ago, it was a wonder to find one officer in a} intellectual qualities that seldom fail to de- 
Company’s regiment who could write and | velop themselves when a chance is afforded 
converse fluently in good Oordoo. ‘them. In the West Indies, Cooly immigrants 
The barbarous jargon called Moors, a'not only make industrious labourers, but 
tongue made up of English, and various, when employed, as servants, by (officers of 
Asiatic languages, and wonderfully fertile in regiments quartered there, have proved 
abusive epithet, was in general use. Even of intelligent and trustworthy. Yet the 
Moors, many young oflicers knew but just Coolie in India is looked on merely as a 
enough to curse a bearer, or order lunch. two-legged beast of burden, fit to carry 
Since that time a great change has taken) loads for unheard-of distances, or to run for 
place. Oriental literature has been made a’ days with the poles of a heavy dooly on his 
study ; all sorts of quaint dialects have been | shoulders ; but unfit for any higher duty than 
mastered; and there are many military | that of a pack-horse. 
officers at present, not only able to hold their! Coolies, Bheels, Gonds, and the like, are 
own with the glibbest Moonshee, but compe-' very inferior in personal showiness and 
tent, if need be, to “drink with every tinker elegance of deportment, to the proud Raj- 
in his own language” throughout India.; poots and glossy-skinned Brahmins, redo- 
But these accomplished linguists are, un-|lent of ghee and sanctity. Very likely, if 
luckily for the service, snapped up for all! regiments of these were raised, their ofiicers 
sorts of staff employments, and extra duties ;| wouldat first be apt todraw very unfavourable 
whole regiments being left to be governed by! comparisons between their uncouth habits 


half-a-dozen superiors, not two of whom, | 
perhaps, can speak Hindustani without blun-| 
dering and stammering. ‘The result has been 
a lesson written in fire and blood. 

Now that the Bengal army only exists as 
a horde of blood-thirsty enemies, it might | 
surely be reconstructed on more rational | 
principles. The high caste Hindoo and the 
Mahomedan have been trusted too long, and 
it seems the most wilful folly to trust them 
again. Yet every proposal to raise a native 
army among the low caste, or no caste, 


and swarthy ugliness, and the sleek supple- 
ness of the Bengal Sepoy. But any asper- 
sion on the courage of an oppressed race is 
based on false principles, and the contempt of 
the Brahmins for the low caste tribes has 
been unjust from the beginning. Men of the 
most despised septs have fought valiantly 
under our standards, and won the applause 
\of the most famous Indian commanders. 
| Hillmen, accustomed from youth to the chase, 
‘to pursue large game, to struggle with wild 
‘beasts, and to cut through jungles which 


people of the hills and forests seems to be’ would makea twice-born Hindoo shudder, is 
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surely better trained for soldiership than the 
lazy ryot of Bengal. 

Most hill-men and junglewallahs are ex- 
cellent shots with bow and matchlock. The 
hardiest Shikarees that ever tracked a buffalo 
or a tiger, belong to these neglected clans, 
and every Indian sportsman is glad to pro- 
cure such guides on a hunting expedition. It 
is no slight recommendation, also, that these 
people are in no way particular as to food 
or work. Mangs, Meeturs, and Palankeen 
bearers, are never so happy as when some 
English master rewards them with a sheep, 
and are, in fact, almost omnivorous. 

No task degrades them, no toil is too 
much for them, and their constitutions 
are seasoned to the effects of a poisonous 
jungle climate that would be the death 
ofa common Sepoy. It is worth sacrificing 
a few inches in the standard of height 
to get rid of caste with all its dangers and 
troubles. Of this we have ample proof even 
now. The stumpy Sipahis of the Bombay 
and Madras armies remain faithful while 
Hindostan is in a blaze; the Ghoorkas and 
the Sikhs, too, whom the Bengalees deem 
almost as unclean as ourselves, are kept 
steady for want of high caste sympathies, 
and the mere sympathy of colour goes for 
little. How, indeed, should it? The Brah- 
mins are the lightest complexioned of the 
Hindoo race, and while the olive-skinned 
man is the bitterest fue of the white, the 
latter finds an ally in the poor despised black 
fellow, whose interests he has for years been 
sacrificing to the high caste grandee. An 
extraordinary belief seems to have gained 
ground in England to the effect that the 
Sikhs are heterodox Mahommedans. Their 
tenets and their Grunth are little known; 
but that they are Hindoo heretics, and not 
Moslems at all, is certain enough. The 
founder of their sect mixed with his doctrines 
just enough of Islam to turn his followers 
away from Brahminism, and there seems 
little chance that Sikh and Hindoo will ever 
be reconciled. The Goorkhas, an Indo- 
Chinese race, have behaved capitally ; and, 
no doubt, from Nepaul and Thibet might be 
drawn numbers of sturdy recruits whose 
Buddhist faith will for ever render them 
aliens from the Hindoo sympathies. It is a 
pity for our purposes that Brahminism has 

een able thoroughly to conquer Buddhism 
in India. The former faith must ever be 
hostile, actively or passively, to our rule and 
the progress of European ideas, while Budd- 
hism has no caste to guard, and is emphati- 
cally a religion of proselytes. But in the 
morose exclusiveness of the Brahmin religion 
is one of our greatest safeguards. If a Bom- 
bay or Madras regiment were to mutiny 
to-morrow, and by mutinying give over India 
for ever to native rule, the successful rebels 
could never be accepted among the haughty 
Rajpoot and Brahmin aristocracy. No one 
can become a Brahmin, no one can become a 
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pure. Hindoo, Brahminism wishes for no 
converts, and can receive none, or it would 
cease to be Brahminism. Whatever services 
may be rendered to this strange religion, 
there is no place for a neophyte in its system. 
The clean may be defiled, but all Ganges 
cannot purify the unclean, Therefore, while 
four-fifths of Asia may be reckoned Buddhist, 
Hindooism remains in its old limits. But as 
for the Bheels, Gonds, Todahs, and hill-men 
in general, I am sure that in six months a 
hundred regiments of excellent light infantry 
might be raised among them,who might be 
relied on, for why should they prefer their 
old contemptuous oppressors, the high caste 
Hindoos, to a race equally vile in Hindoo 
sight, but placed in the van of civilisation, 
and masters of all the arts of Europe. Any 
longer to defer to the insane prejudices of 
caste, any longer to hesitate about enfran- 
chising and employing the hundred tribes 
from whom an inexhaustible supply of re- 
cruits can be drawn, would be worse than 
foolish—it would be a crime and a blunder, 
With an irregular: cavalry mostly raised 
north of the Sutlege, with plenty of bat- 
talions, composed not only of Sikhs and 
Ghoorkas but of the disinherited races of 
India, we may afford to laugh at the pros- 
pect of another Bengal mutiny. 


INDIAN ENGLISH. 


Ir is curious, and must be sorely per- 
plexing to that “intelligent foreigner” who 
goes about observing everything, and is 
always appealed to, in and out of Parliament, 
whenever any question of national manners 
arises, to see, or rather to hear, with what 
avidity John Bull displays any scraps of a 
foreign tongue that he may have picked up 
in his travels. Probably the consciousness 
of our national deficiency as linguists has 
something to do with this display of know- 
ledge on the part of those who consider 
themselves more learned than their neigh- 
bours. I do not now allude to our well- 
known partiality for Gallicisms. I do not 
pretend to argue that the French papers 
never tell us that “Hier soir S. A. J. 
le Prince Jerome donnait un ‘jolly shine,’ ” 
or that “Demain aura lieu le ‘hop’ de 
Madame de Rondpoint,” or that “ Il est ques- 
tion d’un ‘match’ entre M. de Morny et 
une ‘heiress’ Russe.” Nor do I insist that 
none but the fastest section of Young France 
make “des bet sur le stipleshase,” or go 
down to that amusement “dans mon dogue- 
car avec un jocki.” I really must protest 
against the bi-monthly irruption of barbaric 
words from dialects spoken by those hundred 
and eighty millions who eat rice and worship 
idols between the Himalayas and Cape 
Comorin. The evil, we all know, on a small 
scale, is not anew one. Everybody has met 
old Indians who were always bringing strange 
words neck and crop into their conversation ; 
but, then, it did not so much matter, because 
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one did not always care to understand what 
they were talking about, and if one did, there 
was a chance of asking at once. But, now, 
that Indian news eclipses every other sort of 
intelligence, it is a decided nuisance to be 
pulled up in the middle of the most interest- 
ing narrative by some unintelligible word. 
Am I to sit down to my Times with a Tamil 
lexicon on one side and a Teloogoo on the 
other? Am I to waste my substance on 
Sanscrit and Persian vocabularies before I 
can sympathise with the sufferings of my 
countrymen ? Or must I go on, as at present, 
stumbling blindly from one guess to another ? 
Why do the mutineers never rob, or steal, or 
thieve, or plunder ? Why do they always loot? 
The practice, at least, is old, and why should 
the word be new? Again, why do they cut 
off the d&ks, and why is there a circumflex 
accent over the a? What is a dak? Is it 
alive? Or is it a road, or a river, or a water 
course, or something perfectly dissimilar to 
anything in England? And is a dacoit any- 
thing connected with it? I pass by Sepoys 
and Peons, as we know all about them, and 
Griffs, I understand, are greenhorns, as yet 
uninitiated into the mysteries of India. But 
it would be satisfactory to know whether 
Baboos are of the same genus, and whether 
a comparison is meant to be instituted be- 
tween the ape tribe and the newly caught 
cadets. Paddy fields, I presume, are fields of 
potatoes; but the name must be annoying 
to those gallant sons of Erin who happen to 
hold the company’s commission ; and at the 
appearance of such words as deen and paigah, 
conjecture stands aghast, and despair throws 
down the newspaper. 

Now and then, however, there is an advan- 
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that her last letter was rather nethographic, 
and ask if she would like to have a crupha- 
berna sent out, or whether her cook uses an 
anhydrohepseterion, 


HERRICK’S JULIA. 


EvERYONE who chances to know anything 
about either the poet or the painter must 
be tolerably familiar, we presume, with 
Hogarth’s famous imaginary portrait of 
Churchill, the satirist, It represents Bruin, 
a rather formidable specimen of the great 
grizzly bear, hugging (as if he loved it) an 
enormous gnarled bludgeon with a brand of 
infamy labelled on every knot—such as, Lie 
Twelve, Lie Fifteen, Fallacy, and so forth 
throughout. About his throat a clerical 
band—torn, awry, and crumpled. At his 
muzzle a foaming measure of porter, over 
which he is slobbering in a sort of ursine 
rapture very ludicrous to see. Altogether 
a monstrous distortion, and yet—tradition 
saith—somehow as like to the original as 
two peas, in spite of all its fantastic exagger- 
ation and extravagance. 

A companion picture, sketched after a 
similar fashion, though conceived in a very 
different mood, might, we fancy, be readily 
enough drawn in pen and ink—presenting to 
view a sort of a Minasi-portraiture of another 
demi-semi-reverend. As characteristic a 
likeness it might be rendered in its way as 
even that terrible one entitled, The Bruiser, 
Charles Churchill, in the character of a Rus- 
sian Hercules regaling himself after having 
killed the Monster Caricatura. Not cer- 
| tainly, as in that instance, savagely etched in 
| with the deadly needle of a Hogarth’s scorn, 








tage in the air of mystery thrown over a/or bit into copper with the aquafortis of his 
communication by these enigmatical phrases, | marvellous genius for ridicule ; but lightly 
and a massacre committed with swords and | touched off, on the contrary, with the fluent 
bayonets hardly seems so bad as one perpe-| carelessness of some genial and unpretending 
trated with tulwars—a doubly diabolical | goosequill. The portraiture we mean of ano 
weapon. But when the English in a station | less unreverend reverend than jovial Robert 
escape to the cutcherry, it would surely be| Herrick, vicar for some thirty-four years of 
desirable to know what sort of a place that|the pleasant little village of Dean Prior, 


may be, and whether our apprehensions ought 
to be increased or allayed by the fact of the 
said cutcherry being pukka, 

Here comes my dear friend Jones, whose 
daughter has been in India scarcely a year, 
complaining that he cannot make out her 
letters. He knew, of course, that his little 
grandson would have an ayah, and so forth ; 
but he is informed that baby has an almah, 
and wants to know if it is a cradle, or a bottle, 
or a perambulator, or a hare-lip, or a straw- 
berry mark. And will not the child’s legs 
suffer, if, being only six months old, it is 
already put into a bandy? I own I am in- 
clined to advise Jones to be unpaternal enough 
to retaliate in a similar strain, and to tell 
Mrs. Hukkab that he is going to the poly- 
phloisboio thalasses, or, in the slang which 
another class of verbal contrabandists are 


down in Devonshire. Nota jot of a bruiser, 
but a glorious boon companion. No more 
appalling club at his elbow than that fur- 
nished, may be, by a shepherd’s crook twined 
about with ivy, and turned into a kind of 
impromptu thyrsus—a rustic mockery, in 
fact, of the old classic wand of your true 
epicurean. No pewter pot of XXX° frothed 
up before him; but a flagon of ripe canary 
and a bowl of aromatic hippocras, Yet with 
his clerical band, too, not only torn, awry, 
and crumpled, but, beyond that, fragrantly 
and rosily wine-stained! Roystering old 
Robin Herrick! there he sits eternally at 
table, with his doublet unbuttoned, his 
cheek flushed, and his hair disordered ; 
just as he sat two centuries ago in the 
merry days—and nights—of King Charles 
the Second ; just as any one may still see him 


trying to smuggle into our newspapers, to say | drinking and singing over his cups to this 
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moment—any one who cares to turn over 
tenderly, the leaves of that garden of sweets, 
his song-book, called the Hesperides. Ap- 
propriately so called, indeed, collectively— 
for, among them, are there not golden apples 
of beauty enough and to spare? Yet, 
guarding every access to this green plea- 
saunce, lying in ambush at every turn, lurk 
the foul dragons of licentiousness! Inso- 
much that here, we should almost feel dis- 
posed to welcome for once, with a sense 
of satisfaction, that general object of our 
abhorrence a revised or excerpted edition 
—what Southey aptly designated, when 
speaking of some of these very ditties, a few 
“beautiful pearls raked from the dunghill”— 
a project Dr. Nott once actually attempted ; 
though very inadequately. It would be 
tantamount to a dash of soda-water to a wine- 
bibber far gone in his potations. It would 
be literally setting delightful old Master 
Herrick on his feet again in the world’s 
estimation, enabling him to loiter down his 
page without reeling, and to sing without a 
hiccup. What a delicious way he has—this 
charming old world song writer—whenever 
he moves with a seemly gait and talks to us 
coherently ! 

Although apparently but the offspring of a 
well-to-do goldsmith and banker of Cheapside, 
Robert Herrick was in reality directly 
descended from an ancient and honourable 
family in Leicestershire. His genealogy has 
been minutely traced back to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, by the learned and 
laborious annalist of that county, Mr. John 
Nichol. Nevertheless, it was at the pater- 
nal home over the goldsmith’s shop in Cheap- 
side, that Robert Herrick was born on the 
twentieth of August, fifteen hundred and 
ninety-one, being baptised four days later in 
the parish church of St. Nicholas Vedast, 
Foster Lane. A little more than a twelve- 
month afterwards, namely on Lord Mayor’s 
Day in the year following, Nicholas Herrick, 
his father, expired prematurely: not only 
prematurely, but under rather suspicious 
circumstances. For dying, as it is stated, in 
consequence of injuries received from tum- 
bling from an upper window of his house 
upon the great public thoroughfare, it has 
been conjectured—from the significant cir- 
cumstance of his having made his will but 
just forty-eight hours previously—that the 
event was not, in reality, entirely accidental. 
However caused, his demise, at any rate, 
occurred thus unexpectedly: leaving ab- 
ruptly widowed with some _half-a-dozen 
orphan children (one of them even then un- 
born) the young wife to whom he had been 
married only eleven years before — Julia, 
daughter of William Stone, of Seghenoe, in 
Bedfordshire. The goldsmith’s property,esti- 
mated by himself at nearly three thousand 
pounds, realised as many as five thousand ster-! 
ling. ‘This was the sole provision left to his} 
family ; yet it proved sufficient to establish his 
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eldestson, Thomas, as a farmer, and his second, 
Nicholas, as a Levant merchant; Robert, 
the third or fourth son, being left, almost 
exclusively, to the guardianship of his uncle, 
Sir William Heyrick, of Beaumanor. It has 
been supposed—from certain allusions to its 
“beloved” sports and pastimes scattered 
here and there through the Hesperides—that 
the poet’s education in childhood was con- 
ducted in the old classic seminary at West- 
minster, It is, however, undoubted that in 
sixteen hundred and fifteen he was entered a 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. It 
is equally certain that, some three years later, 
he was removed to Trinity, where he took his 
degree in arts. As ultimately in his choice 
of a profession, so previously in his change of 
colleges, Robert Herrick appears to have 
been capricious. Aspiring first of all to dis- 
tinction in the law, he finally entered holy 
orders: although it has never been dis- 
covered when, or by whose hands, this right 
clerkly bacchanalian was ordained. Ulti- 
mately, through the patronage of the Earl 
of Exeter—though not, it should be observed, 
until he was thirty-eight years of age— 
Robert Herrick was presented by King 
Charles the First to the vicarage of Dean 
Prior, in Devonshire. His predecessor, Dr. 
Burnaby Potter, had, but just then, been 
promoted to the see of Carlisle. The nest 
into which our poor middle-aged bird of song 
fluttered for repose and shelter must have 
seemed to him provokingly warm from the 
translation from it of that phoenix of the 
episcopacy. From this period the germs of 
Herrick’s ambition appear only to have blos- 
somed in disappointment. He was as entirely 
out of his element as Sidney Smith proved 
to be a couple of hundred years afterwards, 
when banished to the lonely curacy on Salis- 
bury plain. 

Herrick chafed under his exile for nineteen 
years, uninterruptedly. So bitterly and so 
regretfully, that we find him actually exulting 
over his ejection from his living, in sixteen 
hundred and forty-eight, when the Puritans 
were purging the church of even a suspicion 
of royalism ; when Zeal-of-the-land-busy, and 
Praise-God-bare-bones with their congenial 
associates were, as one might say, distribut- 
ing the fat pluralities of the Crown among the 
lean singularities of the Commonwealth. 

Trundled out of his snug home—the com- 
forts of which during the actual time of 
their enjoyment he appears scarcely to 
have appreciated—our jovial ex-vicar, bound 
London-ward, muttered to himself, we are 
told, almost exultingly, even in the midst of 
the loving regrets of his parishioners, as he 
crossed the little river on the outskirts of the 
village ; 

* Dean-bourn, farewell ; I never look to see 

Dean, or thy warty incivility.” 


Twelve years afterwards, however, he again 
visited the old home and the old haunts, 
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never more to leave them. Returning to the|adroit conceivable, he deliberately, and 
familiar vicarage in sixteen hundred and six-| with malice aforethought, transformed what 
teen, when he was reinstated in it by King|was almost prudish into what was abso- 
Charles the Second, immediately after the Res-|lutely prurient,—not only giving the reins 
toration. Puritan John Sym, or Sim, who had} to his own skittish fancy upon every pos- 
held the post pretty tightly during the inter- | sible opportunity, but even applying the 

val, being thereupon, of course, very ‘summarily most superfluous goad to the unbridled 
translated from Sim into Eram, from a nodoubt | imagination of a licentious age. It is some- 
extremely agreeable present tense, into one|thing strangely lamentable to think of this 
decidedly and most unpleasantly imperfect.| wanton sullying of his raiment, both as a 
There, in his accustomed bed-chamber in the | priest and as a poet, trailing it wilfully, ashe 
homely, vicarial tenement at Dean Prior, | did, in the mire of the squalid kennel by the 
Robert Herrick breathed his last, eventually | way-side! Particularly lamentable, remem- 
in sixteen hundred and seventy- four, having | bering how accurately it has been said of 
attained no less than three summers beyond | him by Southey,in the Qu: urterly, that “when- 
the ripe old age of an octogenarian! <A | ever he wrote to please himself, he wrote 
memorandum in the old parish- -register still | from the heart to the heart ; recollecting 
informing us that “ Robert Herrick, Vicker,” ’| also that he has been described no less grace- 
was buried in that year, on the fifteenth of| fully than truthfully by another reviewer in 
October. | the Retrospective, as being “fresh as the 

It was during the period of his first sojourn | spring, blithe as the summer, and ripe as the 
for nearly twenty years at the rural vicarage | autumn”—this gay celebrant of everything 
near Totness, that Robert Herrick penned | in nature most fair and beautiful! Neverthe- 
those fourteen hundred little melodious) less, when we have scattered aside, as so 
poems, through the medium of which his; much dross, all that is foul in this poet’s 


name is still held in remembrance—his Noble | wreath of the Hesperides—precisely as one , 


Numbers and his Hesperides, It was during} might shake out of some luxuriant orange- 
his twelve years’ residence in London under | bough may-bug, and larvee, and blight, and 
the commonwealth that he published those | c caterpillar —w hat a gloss and verdure re- 
poems collectively under the title of his|main upon the leaves, what a ruddy gold 
Works, both Human and Divine, in humor-jupon the fruit, what a silvery bloom “and 
ous comment upon which title Campbell re-| fragrance in the flowers ! 
marks as quaintly, as truly and sententiously,} Herrick we love to think of alternately 
“What is divine has much of poetry, that| under two very different phases of character. 
which is human has the frailty of flesh.” Im-| Now, as a comfortable rustic parson, domes- 
mediately, indeed, upon the Reverend Robert | ticated in his secluded vicarage in Devon- 
Herrick’s arrival in the capital, after the/shire. Now, again, as a spurious lay-gentle- 
abrupt dismissal from his vicarage, it should} man, a gay gallant of sixty—never (we ma 
be observed that he dropped both the clerical|be sure of that!) at his wit’s end, thoug 
gown and the clerical appellation, resuming! very often, doubtless, sadly out at elbow— 
the lay habit and reverting to the title (such| rollicking with other Wild Wits of the towa 
as it is) of Esquire. He dropped some-|at the merry taverns in London, or in the 
thing more, however, than his vicar’s gown, | boisterous, suburban bowling-greens and 
when he went to live first of all upon his quoit-grounds of Westminster. A glorious 
Fifths and afterwards (when cruelly deprived | company they must have made, those famows 
of that small proportion of the church | friendsof Herrick, gatheringabout him fitfully 
revenues usually conceded to the royalist|in his strange city-life—associates, including 
clergy upon their ejectment) upon his Wits, | among them, twenty years earlier, Rare Ben 
somewhere down in the back slums of St. Jonson, poet, orator, and bricklayer ; Cotton, 
Anne’s parish, in the city of Westminster. | translator of Montaigne ; Denham, author of 
Alas ! be it said, then also he let fall with|Cooper’s Hill ; Selden, most sociable of 
his clerical bands and frock his whole sense |antiquaries. To the priuce amongst them 
of decency. Driven by necessity to ekeout|all, has not our writer sung in the clear, 
a subsistence, as he best could, upon the pro-|ringing voice of love—love for the mere 
ceeds of his poetical writings—to the end remembrance of their renowned wit-combats 
that he might tickle the palates of those he| and drinking-bouts at the Mermaid and else- 
hoped would feed upon them—he purposely | where— 
interlarded a wholesome banquet of sweets 
with the hottest and the most highly spiced “ Ah, Ben! 
of all imaginable literary condiments. Design- a how ay when 
ing to provide some intellectual meat for M oe eo 

. . ect at those lyric feasts, 
appetites the most notoriously depraved, he Made at the Sun 
literally—to employ an expressive idiom The Dog, the Triple Tun; 
—made no bones at all about it; or, if he Where we such clusters had, 
did, he certainly had them very thoroughly As made us nobly wild, not mad? 
devilled. And yet cach verse of thine 

By turns of the pen the most villainously Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.” 
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Most of all, however, do we delight to 
icture Herrick to ourselves, as he must 
ave looked habitually when he lived, and 
loved, and laughed, for nearly forty years 
down at the old Dean Prior Vicarage. A 
revereud parson of the days of the merry 
Monarch, no longer disguised in the puri- 
tanical doublet and hose of cvarse cloth, 
turned up with velvet of a dull drab or 
mouse-colour—but flaunting it on gala-days 


| among his parishioners, with a sly shoulder- 


knot, or a new-fangled shoe-buckle! Yonder 


| he sits in his porch, under the honey-suckle, 


not the least bit in the world like a clergy- 
man, Precisely as Marshall’s uncompromis- 
ing graver has depicted him in the original 
edition of the Hesperides—with a wonderful 
Roman-nosed Brutus-shaped profile ; a mous- 
tache like an eyebrow, and no forehead at 
all to speak of! His eyes stiil lustrous 
(though their sight, he says, begins to fail 
him) under the shadow of his close curling 
hair; hair grizzled like that of the royal 
ghost in Hamlet, “a sable silvered!” His 
whole form and features “fat and smooth,” 
according to his own accurate description of 
them, and his voice fat too, and weak—in 
spite of his broad bull-throat. At his feet, 
curled up into a ball asleep, his little spaniel 
Tracie. In the trim privet hedgerow border- 
ing the lawn hard by—preening itself, with 
an occasional flutter—the tiny tame sparrow, 
Phil; whose death the vicar will have 
to sing of tenderly hereafter. From the 
house-room within, however, glides out into 
the sunshine with his afternoon potation, the 
one faithful and favourite domestic, pretty 
Mistress Prudence Baldwin, his housekeeper, 
simply Prue in the Hesperides. As he takes 
the cup from her, you perceive at a glance, 
that it is not without reason the author of 
that Book of the Golden Apple Garden has 
there bewailed, in verse, the “losse ” of one 
of his fingers ; those remaining to him, how- 
ever, on that plump hand of his, yet enabling 
him to hold a tankard as firmly and as 
lovingly as the grasp of a Bardolph, or a 
Silenus. But, see where comes grunting to 
him to drink the dregs out of that tankard, 
the & pig to whom the merry parson has 
taught that same fantastic accomplishment. 
It isa quaint scene enough altogether, and 
one that betrays at once in itsevery odd par- 
ticular the queer old bachelor, who, but for 
the simplicity of his habits, and the tendency 
of his creed, would most assuredly have dege- 
nerated into the mere sensual voluptuary,. 
As it is, quoth he himself, right honestly, 


“T could never walk alone, 
Put a shirt of sackcloth on,” &e. 


Trust him for that! Rather than sackcloth, 
& robe of eider-down, with the pile inwards! 
Candidly, too, he sings of himself like a new 
Epicurus : 
“TI fear no earthly powers ; 
But care for crowus of flowers; 
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And love to have my beard 
With wine and oil besmeared.” 


Protesting frankly, in his Hymn to Venus, 
despite those draggled and canary-stained 
bands of cambric on his bosom : 


“ Goddess, I do love a girl 
Ruby-lipped, and toothed with pearl!” 


And she? Why, mark! where she passes 
by upon the instant, tripping daintily along 
the brown and grassy pathway of the village 
road, You catch delightful glimpses of her 
through the lattice-work paling of the 
vicar’s garden, and in among the green light 
of the fragrant and dancing branches. It is 
Julia—his muse, his inspiration. What, 
he asks himself, shall he sing of her briefly ? 
And thus answers: 


“ Black and rolling is her eye, 
Double-chinned, and forchead high, 
Lips she has all ruby red, 

Cheeks like cream enclaretted.” 


Her blush he likens to a rose when 
“blowing.” Her kiss, he says, is a miraculous 
anodyne. The very warmth of her com- 
plexion he compares to oil of lilies and to 
spikenard. Her voice—has he not sung 
of it ? 


So smooth, so sweet, so silvery is thy voice, 
As, could they hear, the damned would make no 
noise, 
But listen to thee walking in thy chamber 
Melting melodious words to lutes of amber.” 


Her mere shadow, saith he, breathes of 
pomander. If he bids her make a bridecake 
he tells her she has but to knead the dough, 
and ’twill be turned to almond-paste ; to kiss 
it, and ’twill be spiced. He sees the babies 
in her eyes as vividly as Camoéns saw them 
in the eyes of his Katarina, as so many 
another poet has done (before and since) in 
those of his ladyelove. He describes, as be- 
witchingly as did Sir John Suckling, in the 
famous stanzas,—her little feet playing at 
bo-peep under the hem of her petticoat. 
That silken petticoat itself he sings; and 
sings, too, the very manner of its wearer’s 
walking movement. Describing thus the 
perfect walking of a perfect lady, where, 
speaking of what he calls “that liquefaction 
of her clothes,” he exclaims: 


Next when I cast my eyes, and see 
That brave vibration each way free, 
O how that glittering taketh me!” 


Everything about her, indeed, furnished 
him with themes for poetical eulogium, as 
almost everything around himself appeared 
to abound more or less with sources to him 
of rapturous delight and aduiiration. Sil- 
vered though his own locks were by the 
winters of considerably more than half a 
century, he could, nevertheless, in one of the 
most fairy-like of his little, pastoral ditties, 
dandle a cowslip-ball as gleefully as any 
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golden-pated urchin of the village-green. 
His verses throughout are fragrant with the 
daffodil and the jessamine, with the sweet- 
briar, and the eglantine, and the almond-bud, 
and the clove-blossom! Verses in which he 
sings to us at delicious intervals how roses 
first came red, and violets blue, and lilies 
white, and primroses green, and marygolds 
yellow—another Ovid carolling the wonders 
of the Floral Metamorphoses. He pours the 


blossoms out upon us in a flowery cascade, or | 


sprinkles them before him in delicate hand- 
fulls, while his fancies dance on gaily down 
his page in motley procession. But, if he 
crops a pansy, or a tulip from the parterre, if 
he culls a trail of woodbine from the cop- 
oo or plucks a ladysmock from the verdant 
ap of the meadow—it is never idly done: it 
is always either as a love offering, or as a 
wooing compliment. Emblematic tokens of 
affection they always are—the very largess 
of his love—flung with an overflowing bounty 
to the right hand and to the left, not to One 
but to a Hundred. For he perpetually moves 
in an imaginary hareem, this blithe old poet 
bachelor! Surrounded by nymphs like 
Electra, and Perilla, and Dianeme— even 
when there is only little Phil twittering on 
the gravel, or Tracie yelping over the pick of 
his carnations in chase of a butterfly. Several, 
howbeit, among these fair demoiselles were 
really no mere empty imaginings, but 
blooming and blushing verities. Such, for 
example, were those he so often celebrated 
under the euphonious names of Althea and 
Corinna, Above all—she who first snared 
him, he says, by “a ringlet of her hair””—she 
of whom, in truth, we possess no other re- 
cords than those incidentally scattered 
through the Hesperides — the queenliest 
among the radiant concourse of his real and 
ideal mistresses : 


“Stately Julia, prime of all!” 


according to his own notable apostrophe. An 
exquisite name—and nothing more—in the 
History of Poetic Literature, she at least 
among all these nymphs of Herrick, we may 
rest assured, is no mere “ airy nothing” to 


whom he has endearingly awarded, in 
these same poems of his, both that perennial 
name and that everlasting local habitation. 
A true woman she is throughout—with na- 
tural pulses throbbing warmly under all that 
frostwork of delectable artifice: in spite of 
slashed sleeves and jewelled stomacher, of all 
the cunning witcheries she used so deftly— 
the mysteries of gorget and wimple, of lawn 
and musks, of jessamy-butter and rose-powder. 
It was in celebration of those charms of 
Julia (whether artful or natural it matters 
not), that Roébert Herrick sang the sweetest 
of his dulcet love-lays, those musical songs 
of the Hesperides which have not inaptiy 
been likened to the Carmina of Catullus, 
Beautiful, no doubt, are many of these 
elfin verses in no way relating to her, such, 
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[Conducted by 


— 


| for example, as the Mad Maid’s Song, or Co- 


|rinna going a-Maying. But “best beautiful” 

among them after all are those assuredly re- 
‘ferring to Julia herself directly or indirectly, 
Wonderfully popular many of them proved 
, during Herrick’s lifetime, when set to music 
| by the master composers of his age, by Henry 
| Lawes and by Laniere, by Wilson and by 
|Ramsay—the Arnes and Purcells of that 
generation. A few, indeed, still preserve to 
this present moment a reflex of that far-off 
halo of popularity. It will doubtless be yet 
remembered by many a reader how charm- 
ingly Madame Vestris used to warble 
“Cherry Ripe,” it seems but yesterday! 
And where lovelier words than those written 
two hundred years ago by Robert Herrick, 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” as the 
| theme of a still favourite madrigal? Better, 
| doubtless, the Poems than the Discourses of 
, this mad wag of an ecclesiastic. In corro- 
boration of which very reasonable conjecture, 
is there not that ludicrous tradition picked 
up in eighteen hundred and ten by Dr. 
Southey down at Dean Prior from the 
recollections of old Dorothy King, the 
village crone whose age was but a few 
months short of an entire century? A 
marvellous anecdote relating how once upon 
a time, Vicar Herrick—with a curse for 
their inattention—flung his sermon at the 
congregation! An incident, no doubt, hor- 
ribly indecorous, but at the same time laugh- 
ably characteristic. A sudden flashing up in 
the rural pulpit, of the frolic, and the passion, 
and the horse-play of the roysterer in the 
taverns of Eastcheap. One would like to 
have caught a glimpse of lovely Mistress Julia 
in her pew, and to have scanned the startled 
faces of the rustic parishioners. 


OUR FAMILY PICTURE. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


In pursuance of his crotchet that girls 
ought to receive precisely the same education 
as boys, my father inducted Philip, Neville, 
and Ruth into the mysteries of the Latin 
grammar at the same time, and taught them 
together, and as if they were one person, till 
they were about fourteen years old ; at which 
time, owing to her retentive memory, I doubt 
whether Ruth were not the best scholar of 
the three, but am certain that there was no 
one in the school, of the same age as herself, 
who could equal her in classical attainments. 
My father was intensely proud of his achieve- 
ment, and pointed it out as a triumphant ex- 
ample of what might be accomplished in the 
way of female education. It must have been 

labout this period that he published his 
| pamphlet advocating the enactment of a law 
|to permit young ladies to graduate at the 
| universities, take degrees, and use honorary 
initials after their names. 

Having succeeded so well with his elder 
daughter, he determined that the younger 
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should follow in the same path ; but his suc- 
cess in this instance was as limited, as in the 
former it had been complete. Helen could 
not learn the Latin grammar. It was not for 
want of capacity, for she was quick enough 
in other things ; nor for want of industry, for 
she studied it, and pored over it morning, 
noon, and night. Each day’s task was cor- 
rectly repeated ; but the very fact of knowing 
that one so well, confused and nullified the 
revious day’s lesson, and left it floating in 
ber memory, a wild chaos of incomplete sen- 
tences and disconnected words. My father 
at length gave up the attempt in despair ; and, 
with a groan of discontent, ordered that 
Helen should be sent to Miss Thimbleton’s 
seminary ; though he must say he was afraid 
she would prove to be an incorrigible dunce. 
Miss Thimbleton, however, made no com- 
plaint, but turned my sister out at the end of 
five years, tolerably well versed in all the 
learning and accomplishments which are 
usually taught in seminaries for young ladies, 
My father soon got over his disappointment, 
and loved Helen not a whit the less by reason 
of it. I have always been inclined to think 
she was my father’s favourite child, as Neville 
was my mother’s favourite—if, where all 
were loved so well, any could claim a degree 
more than another ; indeed, the gradation in 
excess was so fine that lam sure both my 
father and mother were unaware of it. It 
was only natural that Helen should be my 
father’s favourite. She was a girl, and the 
youngest ; besides being the fairest of the 
flock. He called her his wild rose, his sum- 
mer child, the prop of his old age ; and it 
was ever her dearest study to please him, 
Whenever my father was ill, or in trouble, 
Helen was the one to comfort him most effec- 
tually. The correspondence between their 
natures was so fine and subtle, that she could 
read him, and understand him, better than 
my mother. Her insight was clearer, her 
power of observation finer, his half-ex- 
pressed thoughts found an echo in her heart ; 
and she could walk with charmed feet 
on that ground where no one else might 
tread, sacred to the best and holiest feelings 
of his nature. She was a famous little house- 
keeper, too, and my mother’s assistant in all 
domestic matters ; and I have reason to be- 
lieve that the great secret connected with the 
manufacture of preserves was communicated 
to her at the early age of sixteen—a fact un- 
exampled in our domestic history. 

Tt was precisely in this latter qualification | 
of housekeeper that Ruth was most deficient. 
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decidedly evinced, my father determined to 


send Ruth from home to finish her education, 
and acquire those accomplishments which he 
was unable to teach her, with a view to her 
becoming eventually either a governess, or a 
teacher in some large school. So she left 
home by coach, one bitter January morning. 
This was the first break in our little house- 
hold since Katie’s death, many years before, 
and it made us all very sad for some time, 
My mother was full of presentiments and 
forebodings for several weeks ; and beheld, 
in every trivial circumstance that disturbed 
her equanimity, an omen of evil to come. My 
father regretted that he could not teach Ruth 
music and singing, and thus keep her at 
home a while longer ; and he said he felt, at 
times, half inclined to send for her back. But 
Ruth’s letters, full of energy and hope, and 
liking for her new life without forgetting the 
old, soon dissipated these affectionate fears. 

The year following Ruth’s departure saw 
that of Philip. He had decided to become a 
doctor, and was to go to London for the pur- 
pose of studying. I fancy that his frequent 
visits to Doctor Graile’s had some influence 
on his decision. The little man used to talk 
to him on medical subjects, and show him his 
specimens, imbuing him with the idea that 
the art of healing was one of the noblest in 
the world. 

Neville still remained at home, and what 
profession he should adopt was becoming a 
serious question with my father. The lad at 
length settled it himself, by deciding that he 
would go to sea. My father at first inter- 
posed a peremptory refusal ; and my mother 
assisted on the same side, by many tearful 
requests to Neville to chose another profes- 
sion, as she had a presentiment that he would 
be drowned, and that his first voyage would 
also be his last. But Neville had a will of 
his own, impervious alike to threats and 
tears, when any great occasion was to be 
served ; and to sea he averred that he would 
go, in spite of everybody. It was, perhaps, 
the fittest place for him, and his choice was 
not an unwise one; but neither my father 
nor mother could bear the idea of such a 
separation. That strange malady to which 
he had been a victim in his childhood seemed 
to have left its traces in his disposition, which 
was marked by an occasional wildness, both 
of speech and action, breaking out at times 
in some strange freak that alarmed every- 
one about him. Even my father had very 
little command over him when he was in 
these wild moods. He cared but little for 











The robust education imparted to her by my | books or study, and would steal away, when- 
father, in addition, perhaps, to her natural| ever he could, for a wild scamper across the 
bias for study, disinelined her from meddling | country, with some young scapegrace like 
in household matters. My mother fretted | himself, rifling birds’-nests, robbing orchards, 
and fumed considerably at finding her elder| and snaring rabbits, as opportunity served. 
daughter of so little use to her; and was| Often, in summer, he would remain out all 
hardly consoled by perceiving in Helen all night oa the hills, and return in the morning 
those domestic qualifications which she missed | pale, languid, and weary, as though he were 
in Ruth. As the bent of her mind was so! overcome with fatigue. Still his heart was 
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in the right place, as we country people say, 
and no one could be near him long without 
learning to love him. 

A quiet war went on for some time between 
my father and him. 
yield ; but Neville at length settled the ques- 
tion by running away, and entering himself 
as cabin boy on board a ship sailing from 
Liverpool for Antigua. We received a letter 
from him, dated the day the vessel was to 
sail, informing us of what he had done. I 
think my father now regretted that he had 
not yielded in time, and obtained for Neville 
a more creditable position to start from. 

There were only Helen and I now left at 
home ; she assisting my mother in domestic 
matters, and I, as I grew up, gradually as- 
suming the position of assistant to my father 
in the school. 

And so some years glided quietly away. 
Phiiip and Ruth came over every Christmas 
and midsummer, and Neville also, for a few 
weeks, at the conclusion of each voyage. The 
latter expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
with the career he had chosen ; and said that 
in a few years he should be made captain, 
aud that his ambition would then be sa- 
tisfied. 

The friendship between Doctor Graile’s 
houschold and ours seemed only to ripen 
with time. It is true that Mrs. Graile was 
too cold and reserved to win anything 
warmer than distant regard from the most 
impulsive of individuals; but what was defi- 
cient in ber was amply atoned for by the 
doctor. My father and he seemed necessary 
to each other's happiness. In winter they 
played at chess together; in summer they 
opposed each other on the bowling-green ; 
and few evenings in the year were passed by 
them apart. And there was fair Olive, who 
was the golden link between the two houses, 
—a wayward little beauty, with long, flaxen 
ringlets, and the merriest laugh in the world. 
Very accomplished, too, she was generally 
considered to be; for she had passed some 
years at an eminent boarding-school. And 
then her taste in dress was so good! A 
flower, a ribbon, a bit of lace that no one else 
would care about, became, in her plastic 
fingers, a thing of beauty, and added another 
charm where none seemed wanting before. 
I believe everybody loved her and admired 
her, she was so fresh and fair—except, per- 
haps, ancient Miss Grooby, who lived near 
the toll-bar, and who was heard to declare, 
on one occasion, that Miss Olive’s beauty was 
all outside, and that she was nothing more 
than a little cold-hearted, empty-headed flirt. 

“A spiteful old thing!” said Olive, when 
they told her. 


“Everybody knows that she | 
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his breakfast half-finished, the morning he 
received the news ; and hurried off to Doctor 
Graile’s to communicate the joyful intelli- 
gence, carrying the open letter in his hand, 


Neither of them would; A friend of my father, an eminent London 


surgeon, offered to take Philip as an assis- 
tant, till an eligible opening could be found 
for him to commence practice on his own 
account ; so my cousin came down tospend a 
few weeks with us, before going to his new 
home. It was some time since we had seen 
him last, and he seemed to have grown sud- 
denly intoa man. We wereall proud of him, 
my mother especially so; and on Sunday 
when we went to church, she quitted my 
father’s side, and walked down the aisle lean- 
ing on Philip’s arm, her dear face beaming 
with love and pride ; but when the minister 
prayed for those who travel by land and 
by water, there came a moisture into her 
eyes, and we knew that she was thinking of 
Neville. 

It was during this visit of Philip that I 
first suspected that the intimacy between 
him and Olive Graile was becoming one of 
a tenderer nature than mere friendship would 
warrant. It was not anything which Philip 
said that led me to think so, for he was not 
a person to talk about such things, even to 
those most intimate with him; but being 
about this time possessed by a mania for 
spiuning verses, and seeking my inspiration 
in solitude, I, several times during my even- 
ing rambles, met Philip and Olive walking 
arm in arm through the meadows by the 
river side. Besides which, the rogue spent 
half his time at Doctor Graile’s, under pre- 
tence of keeping up his knowledge, and 
obtaining information which would be 
useful to him in his profession. I dare say 
my father took it all for granted, and never 
suspected anything beyond what was implied 
by Philip’s words ; but whether or no my 
raother and Helen knew of his growing at- 
tachment, I cannot say. If they were aware 
of it, they never mentioned it; and as 
Philip did not speak of it, I kept my counsel, 
and was silent like the rest. Once or twice 
I was on the point of questioning Philip, for 
I had all a boy’s curiosity on the subject ; 
but then you see he was not a person to be 
questioned with impunity. He had a quiet, 
haughty way of putting down the slightest 
impertinence—a word and a look merely, but 
far more effective than the noisiest demon- 
strations of others. Then again, he was a map, 
while I was still a mere boy, imbued with such 
a boyish admiration of bim, that I determined, 
when I should become a man, to imitate my 
cousin asmuchas possible ; and, indeed, I made 
a beginning at once by training my hair, with 


never had any beauty, either of heart or | much painful labour, to follow the fashion of 


face.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


his, and by tying my cravat in the saiwe way 
that his was tied. Whenever I thought 
about Philip’s love affairs, which, after his 


Ir was a proud day for all of us when! departure, was not often, for I was busy 
hilip obtained his diploma. My father leftiabout that time writing an epic poem im 
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twenty cantos, I remember it was with a|that he professed to like Mrs. Graile ex- 
vague feeling that Olive was not the sort of, tremely; and he did, indeed, contrive to thaw 
person calculated, as a wife, to make him | that icy lady, and to win his way into her 
happy. She was so light and volatile, so) chill favour in an unexampled manner. 
changeful and full of whims, so different} One morning, some weeks before he ex- 
from Philip in disposition and temper, that! pected it, came a peremptory summons to 
for all her beauty and pretty, saucy ways, it! join his ship without delay. It would not 
was a mystery to me howan attachment could | do to disobey orders ; so he prepared, rue- 
ever have sprung up between them. But, | fully enough, for immediate departure. On 
then, Philip was not the first man of sense! one point 1am certain—that Olive and he had 
that has been entangled by a pretty face witha long interview the evening before he left 
nothing behind it. jus; aud when he joined me in the garden 
Philip came over frequently for a day or after parting from her, there was such a 
two at a time ; and though half of each visit ; happy loving look on his face, as I had never 
was spent at Doctor Graile’s, there was no-/seen there before. He asked me, after we 
thing either in his words or looks which/ got up-stairs, to assist him in cording his 


betrayed that anything more than profes- 
sional tastes induced him to go there so 
frequently, 


We had not seen Neville for nearly two 
years ; but he came at last—a tall, sunburnt 


| large trunk; and as he stooped to fasten 
‘the knob, a piece of paper fell from his 
' : . e 

‘pocket, which opening when it reached the 
ground, displayed a lock of hair vastly like 
| Olive’s in colour, tied with biae ribbon in a 
|true-lover’s-knot. He coloured to the fore- 


sailor, full of fire and energy—and there was! head, stammered out some words about a 
much joy at home when he arrived. My| West Indian damsel (as if the ladies of that 
father gave the scholars a half-holiday, in| part of the world had flaxen locks), and 
honour of the event; and my mother at) replaced it carefully in his pocket. 

once issued invitations to our friends for a| Neville was never fond of letter-writing ; 
party to celebrate my brother’s return, It} and if, during his voyages, we received a few 
was to be merely a quiet country tea-party, | lines from him once in six months, we thought 
with a dance afterwards for us young folk,, ourselves fortunate. After his departure 
and sixpenny whist for our elders. Philip; this time, whenever he wrote he sent “ affec- 
wrote to say that he could not come, having} tionate regards to Doctor and Mrs. Graile,” 
avery critical case in hand, which required but never said a word about Olive; an 
his undivided attention. Olive came, as alomission on his part which gave me the 
matter of course ; and very pretty she looked. | idea that he corresponded with her, direct. 
Neville started with surprise when she en-| Some two or three years elapsed after 
tered the room ; she had grown so tall, and} Neville’s departure without the occurrence 
was so much improved since he had seen her | of any event in our quiet family circle neces- 
last, that he scarcely knew her. He seemed} sary to linger over here. Philip came at 
rather bashful and timid at first, but she|intervals to see us, and Ruth always spent 
soon put him at his ease. He hardly ever! her vacations at home. My sister Helen was 
took his flashing black eyes off her during| engaged to be married to Peter Sykes, the 
the evening ; and after all the company were shoemaker’s son, whom I mentioned before 
gone, I saw him sitting in a corner smooth-' as having been smuggled by my father into 
ing out a little white kid glove between his| the school, and who had just taken his degree, 
great palms ; neither do [ think it difficult; with high honours, at the university. IL 
to guess to whom it had belonged. He wasjalso was enacting my own little romance 
off next morning, immediately after break-| about this time—I and pretty Rose Allan, 
fast, to Doctor Graile’s, to inquire how the} whom I hoped to marry after a while, but 
family were ; and I believe he never after-| never did. As for Ruth, so plain of person, 
wards during his visit passed a day without so neat of dress, so prim, so quiet, so metho- 
going in the same direction. As, during the dical, she was always set down, laughingly, 
previous summer, I had met Philip and | inour family conclaves, as an old maid. She 


Olive walking together in the meadows, so it 
was now Neville and Olive whom I met arm 
im arm, taking the same walks. Was the 
little beauty merely flirting with Neville; or 
had she given up Phillip for the sake of the 
handsome sailor ; or was there on her part 
no attachment for either of them? I knew 
not what to think : and asit was certainly no 
business of mine, I considered it best to keep 
silent on the matter. Neville was evidently 
over head and ears in love; his warm im- 

ulsive nature could not conceal the fact ; he 

etrayed it daily in his words and actions. 


‘accepted the lot we assigned to her with un- 
| disturbed serenity. Sometimes she would 
reply, with a quiet smile, that women were 
foolish to encumber themselves with hus- 
bands, when they might live happy and inde- 
| pendent without them. 

| We were seated round the fire one chill 
October evening, Helen, my father, and 
| myself, when we heard a knock at the front 
door. Helen sprung to open it, thinking it 
was my mother returned from shopping. We 
heard a sudden exclamation in the passage, 
‘and then Helen rushed back into the room. 


As a proof of his infatuation, I may mention! “ Father, here’s Neville!” she cried, clapping 
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her hands for joy, and turning round to 
embrace her brother again. He followed her 
closely into the room, and then stood staring 
blankly around, and shading his eyes with 
one hand, as though the light were too strong 
for him ; but with never a smile of greeting 
on his face. Could this pale, hollow-cheeked 
figure, dusty and unshaven, with close- 
cropped hair, be our Neville, our gay, young 
sailor? Alas! there could be no doubt 
about it. “ Neville, my boy, welcome home,” 
said my father, starting up and grasping his 
hand. “But you look pale! You are ill! 
Is it not so? Helen, some refreshment, im- 
mediately!” No, he was not ill, he replied, 
but in such a dry, husky voice, as made me 
shiver to hear. My father gazed earnestly 
into his eyes, put away a tear that dimmed 
his own, and, pulling him forward, pressed 
him down, with gentle violence, into the arm- 
chair in the corner. 

“Why did you not write, my boy ? 
look pale, and thin, and far from well. 
tell me truly, are you really well ?” 

“Quite well, father, thank you. But 
where’s my mother? I want to see my 
mother !” 

“Here I am, Neville! Here I am, dear 
exclaimed my mother, who had entered at 
the moment without being perceived. 

He sprang to her heart in a moment,-as he 
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|man; but you don’t know what led me up 
to the point which made such a thing pos- 
sible ; that is what I want now to tell you. 
I sailed the last time under a fresh captain. 
He was a brute, and treated his crew as if 
they were the same. I was first mate; and, 
as a matter of course, we did not long agree, 
You know that my temper is a somewhat 
passionate one ; that it always has been so; 
and that I never would caimly accept the 
slightest injustice or insult. Well; our 





voyage out was nothing but a series of quar- 
rels and hollow truces. When we had got 
about half-way on the voyage home, we had 
a more violent quarrel thau ever. He gave 
me the lie, and | knocked him down. When 
he rose he ordered the crew to put me in 
irons. I Jay all night handcuffed and in 
chains; early the following morning they 
forced me on deck, stripped me to the 
waist, lashed me to the mast, and flogged me 
—flogged me, Caleb, till the blood fell from 
my back in cloited masses on the deck— 
flogged me till I fell down insensible, and had 
to be carried like a log of wood to my ham- 
mock, I had but few intervals of conscious- 
ness after that for several weeks—intervals 
full of horrible agony ; for I lapsed into a 
violent fever, and was raging mad for I 
know not how long. It is enough to state 
that when I came back to consciousness and 


had done when a child ; and mother and son| comparative ease, I found myself in the hos- 


stood locked in a loving embrace. 


mother, taking him gently by the shoulders, 
and holding lim at arm’s length, scanned his 


pale face with anxious eyes. “Omy darling! 
what is it ?” she asked, in such tender tones 
as an angel might have used. Her motherly 
eve saw that his ailing was not mere bodily 
illness. She sat down without leaving hold 
of his hand, and he sank down at her knees, 
and laid his weary head in her lap. Softly 
stroking his hair with one hand, and bending 
over him, she spoke again: “Tell me, what 
it is that ails you?” A sob broke from his 
heart. “O mother!” he cried, with a low, 
despairing wail, “O mother, they flogged 
me!” 

My father directed a look towards Helen 
and me. We rose and left the room. My 
father followed us the next minute, closing 
the door gently behind him, and left mother 
and son to the sacred solitude of their grief. 

I retired to my own room up-stairs, and 
sat there, sadly enough, forsome time. About 
ten o’clock there came a tap to my door, and 
Neville entered. “I want to talk to you a 
bit, Caleb,” he said ; “ but put that light out, 
please ; it dazzles my eyes ; and we can talk 
as well withoutit.” So I blew out the candle, 
and drew up the blind, and let the mild star- 
light stream into the room. I noticed, 
before putting out the light, that he did not 
lovk so despairing as on his arrival, and that 
his eyes shone with a calmer lustre. 

“Caleb,” he began, “you know why I 
have returned home, a disgraced and ruined 


Then my| 


pital at Liverpool, where I lay as weak and 
lifeless as a child for several weeks longer. 
And now, you see me here.” 

“Dear Neville! what you must 
suffered !” 

“I lingered all day, Caleb, in the fields 
round about. For the first time in my life, I 
was ashamed to venture here. I durst not 
come till dark. O, brother! those burn- 
ing stripes have eaten into my soul! ‘To 
think that I stand here unavenged, with 
those marks on my back! But the day will 
come! Caleb, it is dark, and you cannot see 
my face. Lend me your hand—here—so— 
under my waistcoat. Do you feel them? 

He guided my fingers with his hand, and I 
felt the great wales on his back, scored across 
from side to side, thick as the lines on a 
music sheet. I recoiled, sick at heart, and 
almost fainting. 

“ Good night, Caleb,” he said, with tremu- 
lous voice. “Would that the last Good 
Night were said, for I am weary of my 
life !” 

“Good night, dear Neville,” I replied, 
squeezing his hand. My heart was full, and 
I could not say another word. 

When he came down next morning, the 
daylight revealed to us still more plain the 
great change that had taken place in his ap- 
pearance. Worn and ghastly, haggard and 
despairing, his looks told us, clearer than auy 
words, through what depths of suffering he 
| must have struggled. He sat silently among 
| us, heedless of all around, with the dreamy 


have 
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vacancy in his eyes, of a man whose thoughts | 
are far away. My mother’s eyes were red) 
with weeping ; but in his presence she showed 
the love and hid the sorrow, knowing that to 
display the latter would only distress him 
still more. All that day, and for several 
days afterwards, he went wandering up and 
down the house and garden, never going! 
outside the gate ; moody, unobservant, and | 
rarely speaking to any one; never sitting down 
from daylight to dark for more than a minute 
ortwoata time. My heart misgave me ;| 
and in these signs 1 thought I discerned 
the sad forerunners of his old malady. I 
watched him closely, without seeming to do} 
80. 
We all tried to engage him in cheerful 
conversation, and to win him back to 
some of the interests of everyday life. 
He repulsed our proffered sympathy, gently 
but firmly; replied in monosyllables, and 
retreated into solitude as quickly as possible. 
It was a continual heart-ache to us to see one 
whom we loved so well thus build up of his 
own free will a barrier between us. He 
would stay out till late at night, pacing to/| 
and fro on the garden terrace, musing, and | 
muttering sadly to himself. My bedroom| 
window looked on this terrace. On going to’ 
bed one night I found the window open, and | 
approaching to shut it, heard Neville walking | 
backwards and forwards beneath it. LIlooked 
out, and could just distinguish his tall gaunt 
figure. He was muttering to himself, and | 
tossing his arms wildly as he walked. | 

“Disgraced! disgraced!” he exclaimed 
despairingly as he approached. “Can I see| 
her thus? Can I ask her to love me, to| 
comfort me, to be my wife? Ah, me! I see| 
no light, no way out of this dreary valley. 
But I will go to-morrow! This torture is| 
killing me! I will see her, and know the 
truth—I will tell her: * 

Here his voice died to a whisper in the 
distance. I closed my window gently, and 
prayed heaven to comfort this unhappy soul. | 
Lhe words I had overheard struck cold to my 
heart. Scant comfort would he find where 
he looked for it most: that I knew. What 
was the fascination that drew two strong 
men to the side of this girl ? And how would | 
such rivalry end? Vain questions which | 
Time, the great solver of riddles, alone could 
answer, 





He dressed himself more carefully than 
usual the following morning; and, at an| 
early hour in the forenoon, left home for'| 
Doctor Graile’s. He did not return till after 
dark, and going directly up-stairs, without | 
seeing any one, locked himself in his own 
room. We all retired at the usual time. I) 
sat down in my bedroom, waiting for I knew 
not what. The clock struck twelve. The 
| sound had scarcely died away before I heard | 
| Neville’s door opened, and then stealthy foot- 


—— the stairs. I followed after | 
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as close as I durst go. Opening the back | 
door, Neville stepped out into the garden. | 
I did the same, and then cowered down | 
behind some bushes, waiting to see what he | 
would do next. Instead of going out of the 
garden, as I had half expected, he began to 
walk up and down on the terrace. I could 
not leave my concealment without certain 
discovery. Again his wild words fell upon 
my ears. 

“Engaged to another!” he muttered. 
“Well, well, it’s only the way of the world— 
to deceive, and to be deceived. Fool that I 
was to believe anything she told me! Never 
cared for me, she says. Her promises, open 
and implied, were lies all. O, heaven! to 
think of that fair face, and all so black 
within! She tore my heart out of me, 
and now she flings it back smilingly in 
my face. But let her beware! let them 
both beware! The fiend and I are good 
friends now,” and he laughed loudly, a 
wild hollow laugh. “We have joined hands 
And 
now to bed, for we shall want all our wits 
to-morrow. O, sweetheart! the reckoning 
shall be a bitter one.” 

He took one more turn along the terrace, 
and then went in, bolting the door behiud 
him. Thus shut out, I slunk round to the 
scullery window, and finding it unfastened, 
crept through, and so up-stairs to bed. 
Neville was sleeping heavily already. 

Never since his return home had Neville 
been so gay, so talkative, so full of spirits as 
he was on the following morning. But with 
his words of last night ringing in my ears, I 
liked his present mirth less than his previous 
depression. My mother was charmed to see 
him so much better; and my father forgot 
the time, and stayed talking till half-past 
nine—a thing he had never been guilty of 
before, and which astonished the scholars as 
much as it did himself. I mentioned my 
suspicions to my father as we walked towards 
the school. He could not see any foundation 
for them until I told him what I had over- 
heard on the previous night. He looked 
grave at this. 

“T think,” said he, “it is hardly necessary 
to take the opinion of Doctor Graile in the 
matter, as Philip is sure to be here either 
to-night or in the morning ; and as he has 
devoted much of his time to the study oi 
mental derangements, it will be as well to 
take his advice first. But, Caleb, stay you 
at home to-day, and keep a watchful eye on 
my poor boy. I hope truly that it will not 
be necessary to employ coercive measures. 
Good-bye! The boys will think I am either 
dead or ill.” 

So I returned home ; and al] forenoon and 
all afternoon, I kept by Neville’s side. He 
was boisterously gay the whole time. He 
did not seem to have any suspicion why I 
kept so near him ; but once or twice he fixed 
a glittering eye on me, aud asked me sharply 
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why I was not atthe school. The chill after- 
noon was waning, and twilight was drawing 
on apace, when, as we were sitting together 
in the parlour, Neville rose up suddenly. 
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saw ata glance, but would not acknowledge, 
that it was beyond all earthly aid. 

There was no wound perceptible as he la 
there on the grass. ‘The fatal bullet had 


* Caleb,” he said, in a gentle voice, fumbling | pierced through the coat and vest to his heart, 
about his waistcoat, “I have left my watch! He lay with one arm across his chest, and 


up-stairs on the dressing-table. 

kind enough to fetch it me ?” 
I went, in a moment, without thinking. I 

found the watch as he had stated, and 


returned with it in my hand; but Neville | 


was no longer in the parlour. 


Will you be | 


the other outstretched with clenched fingers, 
A dark frown had settled on his pale fea- 
tures, as though, even in death, he defied his 
murderer, 

Looking round to see if there were any 


I sought him | traces of the murderer, my father saw some- 


through the house and through the garden, | thing glittering in the moonlight. He took 


calling his name; but he was not to be 
found. The thought then flashed across me 
that he had sent me for his watch that he 


it up. It wasa pistol. He approached me 
without a word, and held the weapon 
close to my face. I knew it—we both knew 


might rid himself of my company,and get away | it — Neville’s pistol. There was his name 


unobserved, Seizing my hat, I sallied forth ; 


|engraven on a smail silver 


plate let into the 


but I had not got a hundred yards before I stock, and I had seen it in his hands the pre- 
discovered how futile any attempt at pur-|vious morning. I shall never forget the 
suit would be. Darkness was closing in tast ;| terrible expression of anguish that passed 


Neville had been gone a quarter of an hour, |like a ripple over my father’s face when he 


and he might have gone in any one of a} 
dozen different directions. 
found him? It was evident that he did not, 
want my company just then, and to anger 
him in such a mood would be unwise. | 
Philip would be here in the morning, and, 
then something decisive might be done. Rea- 
soning thus, I returned home. | 

The evening crept on. We were all) 
assembled, as usual, in the sitting-room.| 
Now and then my father looked at his 
watch. At last he said: 

“Philip will hardly come to-night. 
past coach-time, now.” 

I did not mention to him how Neville had 
left me, not seeing that it would do any good | 
to disturb his equanimity. My mother sat! 
knitting, and humming an old ballad-tune to | 
herself. Helen was writing to her betrothed. | 
At once there came the sound of hurrying | 
feet along the passage ; the door was thrown 
open, and Olive Graile burst into the room, | 
pale, horror-struck, with wide-staring eyes. 

“O Mr. Redfern !” she shrieked, wringing | 
her hands wildly. “Philip! He lies dead! 
riurdered in the meadows !” 

She gasped for breath, stared wildly round, | 
and fell insensible to the floor. 

Leaving Helen and my mother to attend 
to her, my father and I rushed out of the! 
house at once and ran, as for our lives, to- 


It is' 


wards the fields by the river-side. There was | 


a young moon shining dimly over head, and 
in the vague light, houses and trees, fields 


and river, all looked ghastly as we sped| 


along; but far more ghastly than all, the 
dead Philip, when we found him, lying 
directly in our path, close to a thick clump of 
willows. I, being somewhat in advance, was 


And what if I} 





the first to discover him; and when my 
father saw me stoop down by the dark 
object, his limbs trembled like a ehild’s, and 
the foundations of life were shaken within 
him. The body was rigid already ; and we 


saw that I recognised it. 

“Caleb,” he said, looking me steadily in 
the face, and speaking in a low voice that 
thrilled through me; “no one must know 
of this. It must be a secret between you 
and me. It is enough that I have this 
night lost one dear to me as my own 
son. Repentance— not sacrifice—is now 
needed.” 

So speaking, he placed the pistol in the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and carefully but- 
toned it up. We then took up our dear dead, 
tenderly and reverentially, having first laid 
a handkerchief over the still features, and 
so carried him home between us. The first 
person we met we sent off to Doctor 
Graile’s, requesting his immediate presence, 
We saw my mother standing at the door, as 
we advanced up the garden. 

She had not the courage to come any fur- 
ther, and yet could not remain in the house. 
She read the dread news in our faces, and 
waited for no more. 

“Dead! dead!” she cried aloud. “ O my 
poor heart ; what shall [ do !—what shall [ 
do!” 

We carried the body up-stairs, and laid it 
on the best bed. It would have added tomy 
mother’s misery if we had laid it on any 
other. Doctor Graile arrived at this moment, 
and with him came two policemen ; for the 
news had spread by this time from end to 
end of the little town. 

“The bullet has gone direct to his heart,” 
said the doctor, after a brief examination. 
“Death must have been instantaneous.” 

“If you please, sir,” said one of the officers, 
“we should like to have a few words with 
the young lady who, we understand, was with 
him when the affair took place. She might be 
able to throw some light on it, and give us & 
clue to the murderer.” 

So we went down stairs, all except my 
father. 


“I dare not go, Caleb,” he whispered; 








Charles Dickens.] 


“eome and tell me the result when it is 
over.” 

We found Olive lying on the sofa, moaning, 
and shivering like one stricken with fever. 

“ My dear,” said the doctor addressing her, | 
“we want you to give us, as concisely and 
clearly as possible, a full account of all that 
passed between the late Mr. Philip Delmer 
and yourself, from the time you met him this 
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“TI did not see any one.” 

“There are a clump of willows close to 
where the murder took place. Could any one 
be concealed there, and you not see him, 
when you went past it?” 

“ Certainly ; especially after nightfall.” 

“Did you see any one step out of the 
willows at the moment the shot was fired ?” 

“T seemed to see a great black shadow 


evening till the moment he was so barbar-|start up with outstretched arm; but the 


ously murdered.” 

“O papa!” she exclaimed, sobbing out 
afresh. “I cannot bear to speak of it. I can 
only think about it at present. Do piease 
spare me!” 

“Tt is necessary for several important 
reasons,” said the doctor very gravely, “ that 
you should do as I ask you. So summon all 
your firmness to your aid for a few minutes, 
and relate to us, as closely as you can re- 
member, everything that passed between 
you.” 

Thus adjured, Olive was obliged to com- 
ply, and with many sobs and tears she began 
as follows: 

“Philip wrote me a short note yesterday, 
asking me to meet him this evening on the 
other side of the bridge, as he wished to 
see me before going home, having something 
of importance to relate to me. I met him as 
he had requested, and it was nearly dark. 
We went walking gently up and down the 
meadows for about two hours, talking cheer- 
fully to each other. I never saw him in 
better spirits.” 

“What was the matter of importance he 
had to relate to you ?” 

“He told me that he should be obliged to 
return to London the following evening, and 
that he had written to me to meet him before 
he went home, because it was his intention to 
ask the consent of Mr. Redfern and yourself 
—to-morrow morning—to our marriage ; and 
he wanted to tell me beforehand.” 

“What was he saying and doing at the 
moment you heard the pistol fired ? Had you 
hold of his arm at the time ?” 

“O papa, spare me ! ” she exclaimed, hiding 
her head in the pillows of the sofa. 

“My child, there are none but friends here, 
and it is of the greatest importance that you 
should be explicit, Speak the truth without 
shame or fear.” 

“T had hold of his arm,” she went on. 
“He had just said, ‘Olive, this day six 
months we shall be man and wife,’ and 
stooped down to kiss me as he said it. Ashe 
was raising his head again, there came a 
sudden flash and explosion. He flung up his 
arms exclaiming, ‘O my God !’ and then fell 
to the earth. He only spoke once more, say- 
ing, ‘ Olive, tell my aunt > but could not 
finish, Then a great shiver ran through his 
body, and I knew that he was dead.” 

“Did you see any one near or at a dis- 
tance, while you were in the meadows, either | 
before or after the shot was fired }” 


flash blinded my eyes, so that I could be 
certain of nothing.” 

“ Are you acquainted with any one who, in 
your judgment, had any cause or reason to 
commit such a deed ?” 

To this question, after some hesitation, she 
answered, “I am not.” 

My father only sighed when I told him ; 
then beckoning me to follow him, he led the 
way into his study, and going up to his 
bureau—an old and massive piece of furni- 
ture—touched a secret spring, which opening 
a pigeon-hole, revealed to me the place where 
he had concealed the pistol. 

“Only you and I, Caleb, know of this. It 
may be wanted some day after I am gone. If 
so, you know where to find it.” 


NN 


LORD W. TYLER. 


Once upon a time—on a day in the remote 
past, when there were inhabitants in London, 
and a parliament was sitting, and the shrimps 
had Margate to themselves, aud the Pharaohs 
were alive, and the Chaldeans were looking 
out of their telescopes upon the plains of 
Waterloo to watch the rising of Arcturus 
over a world inhabited only by plesiosauruses 
—there was a member of the British House 
of Commons who informed a despotic British 
Minister that he had better not attempt to 
play Wat Tyler with the British nation. Old 
as I am, I can remember little of what hap- 
pened at so remote an age in the world’s 
history, but the fact dwells in my memory, as 
I sit here with Canute by the seashore, saying 
to my shrimpwoman, who over-rates the 
market value of those centipedes, thus far 
will I go and no farther. As Judith hit the 
nail upon the-head of the tyrant Holothuria, 
who hung Jupiter Ammon high upon a gibbet 
after invading—Judas-like—the castle of his 
house, so the member for Finsbury, helped 
by the member for the Tower Hamlets and 
some other revered metropolitans, drove the 
nail home into the bill of that Strafford of 
the ninetieth century, her Majesty’s Prime 
Minister, Lord W. Tyler. 

Some persons are easily confused by that 
which is confusing. Thus it happens that to 
me when I think of Mr. Cox, M.P. for the 
borough of Finsbury, in connexion with the 
History of England, all history becomes a 
chaos, trains of ideas come into collision or 
slip off the line, old associations come to 
loggerheads in all their sections, black is 
white, and white is crooked. There is nothing 
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straight. Let me endeavour so far to put | 
matters straight as to make clearly known, if 
I can, the cause of this disorder. There 
have been in operation during the last four 
or five years certain seraps of law which pro- | 
vide for the decent ordering of common | 
lodging-houses in all towns of England. The! 
provision thus made for the decent ordering | 
of those lodgings which are let to the poor 
tramper at the cheapest rate has proved a} 
blessing not only to the lodgers whom the| 
law in this manner protected, but to the 
community of which they form a part. But | 
the operation of the Common Lodging-houses | 
Act was very limited. It applied only to a 
small class of lodgers, and left unprotected | 
the poor families to whom a money-making | 
landlord lets in single rooms a house unfit 
for decent occupation. To ensure to such | 
families possession of the right that had been 
won already for people a step lower in the 
social seale, and to fill up one or two notable 
omissions in the former acts of legislation on 
this subject, was a duty that had been 
pressed earnestly upon the government, and 
that the government accepted. During the 
last session of parliament a bill to prevent 
overcrowding in a dwelling let off room by 
room to many families went through the 
House of Lords and was, in the last week of 
the session, under care of government passing 
its last stage in the House of Commons, 
warmly supported by Lord Palmerston, who | 
defined its subject as “a question between 
speculating builders, w'o wished to over- 
crowd the houses they erected, and the poor 
who were the victims of their eupidity.” But 
in that its last stage, the bill was opposed 
violently by certain members of the House of 
Commons, chiefly representatives of London 
boroughs. One gentleman asked for a new 
name to the bill, another thought that “at 
that period of the session it should be 
abandoned,” and another thought its object 
“hardly urgent enough to induce the House 
to pass it at that period of the session,” and 
another thought it “not of sufficient im- 
portance to keep the House sitting at one 
o'clock in the morning,” and another pro- 
tested that it interfered “as to the mode in 
which every man chose to live in his own 
house,” whereas “every Englishman’s house 
was his castle,” and another said that it was 
“unintelligible,” and another said by such 
measures “the same system of gradual en- 
eroachment which had enslaved the nations 
of the continent would be insidiously extended 
to this country,” and the opposition was 
wound up by Mr. Cox, who said to Lord 
Palmerston “Had the noble lord ever read 
the History of England? If he meant to 
play Wat Tyler with the people of England 
they would be able to play the tyrant against 
him.” This opposition being put, when time 
‘pressed, into an obstructive form, the bill had 
to be withdrawn. 

Chaos is come again! 


[October 3, 1867.) 





Lord Tyler had | 
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Conducted by 


risen in a despotic way on behalf of 
the homes of the people. He had in his 
mind what had been done for the worst 
of them by W. Rufus’s Common Lodging 
Houses Act, 14 & 15 Vict., c. 28, and 16 & 17 
Vict.,c. 41. He pasted that act round his 
hat. after the manner of a catch-’em-alive-O ! 
and getting upon London Stone, thus ad- 
dressed Richard Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mayor of London, and the humpbacked 
Richard the First, senior alderman, before he 
felled him with his mace, and rode up to the 
rioters, exclaiming, Take away that bauble. 

O yes, O yes, O yes, people of London and 
England, common people, hear what has been 
done in common lodging-houses, and how 
they have become more decent than your 
common homes, because a wicked govern- 
ment secures the tramp against the griping 
of a landlord, and yet will not stir a finger 
to secure decency and health for the hard- 
working artisan who makes out of a little 
room the heaven of an independent home. 

Rise and bestir yourselves! Take up your 
lime-pails and your whiting-brushes! Shout 
help, ho! Soap for England! To the rescue, 
water and fresh air! 

Comrades, you see this Act. I take this 
Act, and lay this Act upon the floor of yonder 
common ledging-house. Behold a room ten 
feet square, with no partitions between beds 
that it makes the flesh creep to look at, and 
the stomach turns to smell. Seven men, nine 
women, and a child are crammed by the 
landlord of that common lodging-house upon 
those foul beds, in yonder foul room, ten feet 
square. I lay this Act down within yonder 
room. That landlord is fined four pounds, 
or goes to prison for six weeks. That house 
becomes a clean house. The Act causes it to 
be kept in a clean state. Poor, independent 
artisans! many of you cannot compass such 
a wholesome place of daily rest as tyranny 
has given to the scamp, and tramp, and out- 
cast of society, who, in the common lodging- 
house, is taken in and done for. Rise, there- 
fore, and bestir yourselves! Take up your 
lime-pails and your whiting-brushes ! Shout, 
help, ho! Soap for England! To the rescue, 
water and fresh air ! 

Britons, I bid you follow me to war against 
all landlords who think to acquire wealth by 
denying you what they are bound to give in 
any rooms they iet. A landlord is a retail 
dealer in homes. The fishmonger is forbidden 
by the law to sell you stinking fish; the 
butcher may not sell bad meat. The land- 
lord shall not sell you poisonous and stinking 
homes, if Tyler can prevent it. Let the law 
in this matter also exercise an oversight in 
your behalf. it is needed. Take Lord 
Tyler’s word for it ; but he won’t ask you to 
take it—not he—until he has proved it good. 
Hear, then, what has been done by the law 
in deelaring itself to be on the side of the 

or lodger, before you join in claiming that 
it shall extend also its care to the poor tenant. 














———— 


LORD W. 
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Forty-five Lascars smoking opium together 
in a little house in Shadwell ; twenty-nine 
Lasears and women huddled up together in| 
another little house, with a dead Lascar| 
under an old rug, and another, almost dead, 
put by to finish dying in a cupboard. Two} 
hundred and fifty persons in a large house, 
having the requisites of decency supplied not 
quite in the measure necessary for a single 
family ; that is the sort of evil now abated 
by the law. Keepers of such houses are 
bound to register their lodgings, taught in a 
considerate manner how to keep them whole- 
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oversight, because it makes a special busi- 
ness of its immorality, and is an establish- 
ment which the law cannot be asked to 
license. 

Then again, in the ease of single rooms, 
the inspecting-officers finding them over- 
crowded by reckless subletting, are told that 
| the tenants are all uncles and aunts, nephews 
and nieces, brothers-in-law and cousins to 
each other. The room claims to be a private 
castle, and the law, as it now stands, cannot 
compel the owner of the room to do his duty 
in the letting of it. Houses or rooms occu- 





some, told how many og 3 can be safely 
housed in them, and then kept with a firm 
hand to the performance of their duty. In 


pied by one family are exempt from the 
operation of thelaw. Now, there are certain 
regulations respecting ventilation, supply of 


London alone fifteen thousand persons have| water, &., with which every owner or sub- 
been called upon to register the lodgings} owner of a house sub-let in rooms, should be 
that they keep for the homeless and wander-| bound to comply. The application of these 
ing population that remains not more than a| rules to your ease, poor and faithful citizens 
week under one roof. Eight and twenty | of England, crammed into crowded dwellings 


thousand of the poor class of Londoners, 
once littered in filth of nights, now are lodged 
in a becoming way; are better lodged, in 
truth, than their poor neighbours fixed in 
little homes, During the five years of the 
new system of oversight, the number of visits 
of inspectors, paid in London, have amounted 
to more than seven hundred thousand ; they 
have been paid among people thought to be 
incorrigible, yet there never has been one 
instance of the assault of an officer in the 
performance of hisduty. The inspection was 
at first very distasteful to the lodgers; now 
they look for it and prize it asa right. To 
the improved common lodging-houses in 
London we must add the model lodging- 
houses, the number of which slightly exceeds 
a hundred. They accommodate about a 
thousand families, and not quite a thousand 
single persons, all of a higher class than that 
of people who frequent the common-lodging. 


where you can’t be healthy and you can’t be 
clean, you ought, says Lord Tyler, to demand 
|as your right from the government. Also, 
there should be somebody to see that persons 
do not be sick of contagious fevers in the 
midst of crowded rooms, and to secure their 
removal to a place where they themselves 
| have infinitely more chance of recovery, while 
|their friends and neighbours are saved 
from the imminent risk of contracting like 
disease. This cries Lord Tyler, is what I 
would contrive for you, O people, with what 
T call my Crowded Dwellings Prevention 
Bill; but there comes John Ball Cox with 
a leaden tail, who stops the run of my in- 
tentions. 

What say your medical officers of health, 
who admire the great change made in the 
}common lodging-houses and their tenants ? 
“T am quite sure,” says Mr. Gill of Islington, 
“could the same laws be brought to bear 











The removal of two or three thousand! upon that class of the population tenanting 
nuisances connected with the common lodg-| single rooms, disease would be mitigated in 
ing-houses has been secured by magistrates’ |its effects, the process of incubation very 
order ; and when it has been found that the| much destroyed, and, what is socially im- 
owner of such a house has been compelled to| portant too, public morals would be im- 
abate a nuisance, neighbouring landlords| proved.” “I have remarked lately,” says 
have, in- many instances, removed similar| Dr. Greggs of Westminster, “much less dis- 
nuisances, in order that the use of their pre-| ease in the common lodging-houses than in 
mises, as a lodging-house, may not bring them| the private dwellings of the poor.” “It is 
within arm’s length of the law. highly necessary,” says Mr. Cogan of Green- 

During the operation of the acts in ques-| wich, “that this act should be extended to 
tion, nearly five hundred cases of contagious , the class of lodging-houses inhabited by many 
disease have, by the powers they give, been} families, but only one family in each room ; 
removed from the lodging-house to the infir-| these are the only houses now where we get 
mary or hospital. After the removal of a the old types of fever that used to pervade 
fever-case, the room is closed for fumigation the lodging-houses.” “I sincerely wish,” 
and lime-washing before lodgers are again says Dr. Arthur of Deptford, “this act could 
admitted. The bedclothes are disinfected or| be extended to those other lodging-houses 
destroyed. | which are let out to families in rooms. They 

But this kind of law which has done so are frequently crowded to excess, causing 
much for the protection both of life and | disease, morally as well as physically, amongst 
morals, has an extremely narrow field of| the inmates.” “Iam sure,” says Mr. Sequeine 
action. Not only are the pot-houses exempt | of Whitechapel, “a great improvement would 
from its jurisdiction, but even the most im-| be effected in the dwellings of the poor, if the 
moral lodging-house has an immunity from! property let out in tenements were also under 
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the surveillance of the police inspectors, to 
compel landlords to allow in every sleeping 
apartment a certain amount of space for each 
individual, and thus prevent many diseases 
now arising from overcrowding.” As to the 
common lodging-houses, Mr. Faulkner, Re- 
gistrar of Births and Deaths for part of St. 
Giles’s, says, “I perfectly well remember the 
dirty, filthy, overcrowded state they were 
formerly kept in ; the odour of the rooms in 
many houses compelled me to relinquish my 
registration duties, from the feeling of faint- 
ness and sickness caused by the disgusting 
places I visited. Most of the walls were 
swarming with vermin, and decorated by 
endless numbers smashed on and around the 
heads of the bedsteads. .... Now the case 
is far different ; there is an air of perfect 
cleanliness imparted to the whole by the 
whitewash so liberally used ; the boards and 
staircases are paragons of cleanliness com- 
pared to what they were.” Rise, then, poor 
tenants, comrades—rise, and bestir your- 
selves! Take up your lime-pails and your 
whiting-brushes! Shout, help, ho! Soap 
for England! To the rescue, water and 
fresh air! Hear what is said by Dr. Barnes 
of Shoreditch : “ As fever cases are not at all 
uncommon in other houses in the immediate 
vicinity of registered houses, I cannot but at- 
tribute the immunity of these latter to the 
excellent provisions for cleanliness, the pre- 
vention of overcrowding and the ensuring 
a due supply and renewal of air enforced,” 
Hear what is said by Mr. Rendle of St. 
George’s, Southwark. He was “parish sur- 
geon for seventeen years before he was ap- 
pointed officer of health, and he can, there- 
fore, personally speak to this fact. Then the 
worst cases of fever occurred in the common 
lodging-houses, and a very large proportion, 
and by far the worst part of the duty of the 
parish-surgeon was the visiting of the sick in 
these houses. Now very few cases of disease 
occur ; and by cleanliness and prompt re- 
moval in case of attack, the spread of disease 
is prevented, It is almost impossible,” he 
adds, “to over-rate the good that has resulted 
from the operation of these acts.” Hear 
what is said by Mr. Lovett of the Strand: 
“The common lodging-houses in Newcastle 
Court are cleaner, better conducted, and, 
above all, there is a less amount of sickness 
in them than in the remaining houses in the 
court.” In Pentonville, says Mr. Butler of 
such registered houses, “they are in every 
respect far cleaner and healthier than the 
rooms or houses occupied by those persons 
over whom the Common Lodging Houses’ 
Act has no control.” “The common lodging- 
houses of this town are clean,” says Mr. 
Walker at Woolwich. “I wish I could say as 
much for those houses which are inhabited 
by the poor, and Jet out in tenements to 
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[October 3, 1857,} 
{single families ; there I meet with disease, 
| filth, overcrowding to a frightful extent.” “J 
|varely,” says Mr. Cleland of Limehouse, 
| “meet with epidemic diseases in a common 
| lodging-house.” “A few months since,” 
says Dr. Leete, “typhus fever broke out in a 
small house in my parish, occupied by two 
families, comprising eighteen individuals; 
every one suffered from the disease and 
several died ; the poison was present in the 
most highly concentrated form ; it was posi- 
tively dangerous to pass the house. Much of 


| this evil might have been prevented had the 


inspector authority to remove the first case 
that occurred.” And so the doctors all might 
set their hands to the certificate of one of 





them, which I, Lord Tyler, call on each of 
you to repeat after me. And here Richard 
Whittington, Lord Mayor, called for silence, 
and Richard Cceur de Lion, his alderman, 
shrugging his hump-back, seconded his wor- 
ship’s call, and Lord Tyler, planting firmly 
one foot upon London Stone, raising the 
other foot into the air, gave the time with it 
to the people, as he and each one of them 
after him lifted up a voice that was like 
the lowing of a number of sheep pastured on 
the green slopes of Niagara, to this effect: 
“TI certify that it is my firm conviction that 
the present system of common lodging-houses 
is working the desired end, and were it tho- 
roughly developed and extended, the benefits 
to society would be enhanced.” 

Then up starts Mr, Cox, member for 
Finsbury, and says “Ha, ha !—Had the 
noble lord ever read the History of Eng- 
land? If he meant to play Wat Tyler with 
the people of England, they would be able 
to find persons to play the tyrant against 
him.” And as the noble lord had (like the 
Wat Tyler that he was), been stirring up 
the people to defend their homes, and to 
assert their rights against the grasp- 
ing of a landlord, Mr. Cox, playing the 
tyrant at once, kicked over the lime- 
wash pail, and helped by a few kindred 
bloods drove back the lower orders to the 
dens in which it is vouchsafed to them to 
live their dirty lives, 
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